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ON THE CHARACTERIZATION OF BEOWULF 
By Henry Bostey Woo.r 


The quarter of a century since Klaeber’s admirable edition 
of Beowulf was first published has seen continued interest in 
and study of the greatest of Old English literary monuments. 
Editions and translations, investigation of the fabulous and 
the historical elements, further examination of the text and 
suggestions as to its interpretation, research on language, style, 
and versification—all these have made possible an increasingly 
clearer understanding of the poem. In this mass of scholarly 
endeavor a significant trend is discernible, the emphasis on 
Beowulf as a poem, a work of art. This particular tendency, 
moreover, has taken varied forms: the study of an individual 
word, rich in connotative meaning; of a group of names that 
superficially have little bearing on the artistic skill of the eighth- 
century poet; of the metrical facility of the author: of his 
masterful use of such a stylistic device as foreshadowing; of the 
dignity that pervades the characters and the atmosphere of his 
composition; of the poet’s penetrating psychological gifts; of 
the structure and meaning of the poem.’ And these are by no 


1 Examples of the types of studies that I have in mind are: Norman E. Eliason, 
“Wulfhlid (Beowulf, 1. 1358),” JEGP 34 (1935). 20-23; William Frank Bryan, 
“Epithetic Compound Folk-Names in Beowulf,” Studies in English Philology . . . 
in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 120-134; John Collins Pope, 
The Rhythm of Beowulf (New Haven, 1942); Adrien Bonjour, “The Use of 
Anticipation in Beowulf,’ RES 16 (1940). 290-299; James R. Hulbert, “ Beowulf 
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means all the topics dealt with in recent years by Beowulf 
scholars who, in their study of the artistic qualities of the poem, 
have surely not come to the end of their labors. 

One aspect of the poet’s artistry that has generally been 
passed over, and that to me seems increasingly effective with 
each rereading of the poem, is his skill in characterization, 
especially of Beowulf.* And it is the purpose of this paper to 
examine the first part of the poem in order to discover what 
sides of the hero’s character are there revealed and what means 
the poet uses to achieve this characterization.’ 

After the introductory lines that summarize early Danish 
history, the poet proceeds to an account of the building of the 
great hall Heorot. This hall is, of course, symbolic of the power 
of the Danish kingdom, an outward sign of its lofty position in 
Scandinavia. Though the point should not be pressed too far, 
the emphasis on the superiority of Heorot to other halls (and 
so of the Danes to other nations) is an indirect means of 
characterizing Beowulf. ‘Those to whose aid he comes, once the 
hall turns from a place of joy to a place of woe, had been the 
example par excellence of Scandinavian strength. 

News of the evil wrought among the Danes by Grendel is 
carried across the seas, and Beowulf is thereupon introduced to 
the reader: 


194 Pet fram him gefregn Higelaces 
god mid Géatum, Grendles dda; 
sé wes moncynnes megenes strengest 
on bem dege pysses lifes, 
zbele ond éacen. Hét him Ydlidan 
godne gegyrwan; ewed, hé giidcyning 
ofer swanrade sécean wolde, 
mérne péoden, pa him wes manna pearf. 


and the Classical Epic,” MP 44 (1946). 65-75; Kemp Malone, “ The Finn Episode 
in Beowulf,’ JEGP 25 (1926). 157-172; J. R. R. Tolkien, “ Beowulf: the Monsters 
and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Academy 22 (1936). 245-295. 

? There is some discussion of this topic in Levin L. Schiicking’s “ Heldenstolz und 
Wiirde im Angelsiichsischen mit einem Anhang: zur Charakterisierungstechnik im 
Beowulfepos,” Abhandlungen der Philologisch-historischen Klasse der sichsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 42, 5 (Leipzig, 1933). Klaeber makes occasional 
comment on the characterization of Beowulf; see, for example, the remarks in his 
third edition of the poem (Boston, 1936), pp. 1, Iviii, Ixi, 136, 143. 

2] have confined myself to the first seven fits of the poem, stopping at line 498. 
In another paper I propose to continue this study by a detailed investigation of 
the role of Unferth, who first appears in the eighth fit of the poem. 
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Done sidfet him snotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, péah hé him léof w&re; 
204 hwetton hige (r) dfne, h#l scéawedon. 
In this passage of objective comment by the poet, the first 
point to be noted is that Beowulf is a strong man; indeed, the 
fact that his physical prowess is unsurpassed among living men 


- is repeated, time and again, throughout the poem and is well 


enough illustrated in the three fights. Further, the poet makes 
clear that the Geat is ever ready to put his strength to good 
use: upon learning of the ravages of Grendel he resolves to 
journey to Denmark in aid of the Danish king, just as later on, 
when the need arises, he is willing to tackle Grendel’s dam and 
the dragon. Finally, and it logically follows what has already 
been stated by the poet, Beowulf is highly regarded by his 
countrymen, who encourage him to undertake this expedition; 
and in the later parts of the poem, where the champion is once 
again among his own people, the esteem in which they hold him 
is abundantly evident. Indeed, in these lines of direct char- 
acterization one sees a combination of the two civilizations that 
are blended in the hero (and in the poem): the Germanic 
warrior renowned for his physical strength and the Christian 
knight revered for his spirit of helpfulness. 

The sea-voyage over, the Geats upon reaching foreign shores 


Q27 Gode pbancedon 
228 pes pe him Fplide  éade wurdon. 


Thus the poet goes beyond his earlier characterization and 
makes known the positively religious side of Beowulf, who, as 
the action of the poem unfolds, is portrayed as a man possess- 
ing various Christian virtues.‘ Indeed, the moving lines with 
which the poem concludes may be looked upon as the logical 
outgrowth of what has been earlier revealed of the spiritual 
side of the Geatish champion, from the time of the prayer of 
thanksgiving for a safe voyage on through the three fights. 
The watchful coast-guard of the Danes, seeing the strangers 


“ Klaeber, ed. cit., p. li, perhaps overstates this point when he comments: “ The 
poet has raised him to the rank of a singularly spotless hero, a ‘defending, pro- 
tecting, redeeming being,’ a truly ideal character. We might even feel inclined to 
recognize features of the Christian Savior in the destroyer of hellish fiends, the 
warrior brave and gentle, blameless in thought and deed, the king that dies for his 
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land, rides to them and, having inquired as to their identity 
and commented on the openness of their entry onto foreign soil, 
remarks of their leader: 


Q47 Ne&fre ic maran geseah 
eorla ofer eorpan, donne is éower sum, 
secg on searwum; nis pet seldguma, 
wiepnum geweordad, nefne him wlite léoge, 


251 ansyn. 


Thus far the poet has characterized Beowulf indirectly by 
stressing the greatness of the Danes, and directly by referring 
to his physical strength, his spirit of helpfulness, and his 
reputation among his countrymen. He has also suggested 
Beowullf’s religious nature by mentioning the prayer of thanks 
for a safe journey. Here he adds to what has gone before by 
revealing the impression that the Geat makes on the coast- 
guard. This man knows neither his nationality nor his name; 
in fact, he is uncertain as to whether these strangers come as 
friends or foes. Yet little more than a glance convinces him, 
unless looks deceive, that Beowulf is no ordinary hall-man. 
And the Geat’s brief and direct reply to his questioner in which 
he makes known his race, the names of his king and his father, 
and the purpose of his visit, so satisfies the coast-guard that 
he sets a watch over the Geatish ship and guides the warriors 
to within sight of Heorot. 

Having reached the ha! and having laid aside their weapons, 
the Geats are further questioned by the official herald, Wulfgar, 
whose remarks on the appearance of the visitors emphasize the 
characterization already achieved through the coast-guard’s 
comments: 


336 Ne seah ic elbéodige 

pus manige men 

Wen’ ic pet gé for wlenco, nalles for wrecsidum, 
339 ac for higebrymmum Hrédgar sdhton. 


After Beowulf’s short and pointed reply, in which he identifies 
himself * and courteously requests audience with the king, 
Wulfgar enters Heorot and informs Hrothgar of the arrival of 
the Geats, the name of their leader, and his request to speak 


5 This is the first occurrence of Beowulf’s name in the poem. Schiicking, op. cit., 
pp. 28-30, in commenting on this point shows that the late naming of characters is 
by no means peculiar to the Beowulf poet. 
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with him. He concludes with these remarks, which make still 
clearer the effect that the appearance of the visitors—Beowulf 
in particular—has on him: 


366 no di him wearne getéoh 
dinra gegnewida, gledman Hrodgar! 
H¥ on wiggetiwum wyrde pincead 
eorla gezhtlan; hiru se aldor déah, 


370 sé b&#m headorincum hider wisade. 


It may be observed that while the coast-guard and the herald 
play much the same role in contributing to the characterization 
of Beowulf, the poet varies the means by which this is done. 
The former declares in Beowulf’s presence that the leader of 
the sea-voyagers is, so far as appearances go, without a peer, 
and that he is then convinced of the Geat’s good faith by his 
words; the latter comments to the Geats on the impressiveness 
of their bearing—he has no doubts from the first—and then he 
pleads with Hrothgar to receive these men, whose leader is 
singled out for particular mention. 

In replying to Wulfgar, Hrothgar declares that he knew 
Beowulf as a boy, refers to his parents, and goes on to speak 
of his strength and to surmise the reason for his visit to the 
Danish court: 


377 Donne segdon pet s&lipende, 
pa de gifsceattas Géata fyredon 
pyder bance, pet hé pritiges 
manna megencreft — on his mundgripe 
heaporof hebbe. Hine halig God 
for arstafum tis onsende, 
to West-Denum, pes ic wén hebbe, 
384 wid Grendles gryre. 


Up to this point the poet has given no definite indication of the 
extent of Beowulf’s fame. True, he has made clear that his own 
countrymen hold him in high esteem, but there has been 
nothing to suggest that his reputation has spread across the 
seas, that he is more than a local hero. And Wulfgar, to whom 
he makes known his name, shows no sign of ever having heard 
of him. It is Hrothgar, then, that the poet sejects as his 
medium for revealing Beowulf’s international reputation—a 
thoroughly appropriate choice since the king is naturally better 
informed than any of his retainers. At the same time, the 
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Geat’s strength is again emphasized (the earlier general remark 
on his superiority to all mortals being varied here by the 
precise information that he is the equal of thirty men) , and the 
suggestion that Beowulf has been sent by God to aid the Danes 
is not unrelated to what has already been said about his spirit 
of helpfulness. 

After further talk and ceremony—it goes without saying 
that Beowulf is at home in courtly circles—the Geat stands 
before the old king and makes the longest speech found thus 
far in the poem. In it there is a statement of the deeds done by 
Beowulf in his youth, a reference to the encouragement given 
him by his own people in the undertaking of his present 
venture, an offer to meet Grendel in equal combat, an expres- 
sion of reliance on God as the judge of the fight, a request of 
Hrothgar if the monster wins. Here, surely, is a wealth of self- 
characterization. The tone of boasting apparent in the first 
words of the speech is, of course, not peculiar to the Geatish 
warrior, though it reappears more than once later in the poem; 
indeed, it is characteristic of many another ancient hero to 
whom, therefore, Beowulf is akin. The allusion to the attitude 
of the Geats towards this expedition is a restatement of what 
the poet himself has earlier set forth, but now there are facts to 
explain the attitude. The killing of giants and the slaying of 
water-monsters justify his countrymen’s belief in Beowulf and, 
at the same time, prepare the way for his encounters with other 
foes, each one more formidable than the last. The proposed 
mode of fighting, moreover, revealed in Beowulf’s resolution to 
lay aside shield and sword and rely on main strength—his 
opponent uses no weapons—suggests a sense of fairness that 
reflects the Christian side of the hero, already depicted. How- 
ever, there is the likelihood that Beowulf has great confidence 
in his own might, that he prefers hand-to-hand combat. After 
all, he would hardly have set out for Denmark unless he con- 
sidered victory over Grendel possible, and his words to the 
coast-guard, in which the purpose of his visit is made known, 
reflect this same self-confidence. In brief, his plan of battle as 
he here explains it to Hrothgar suggests at least two aspects of 
Beowulf’s character. The Geat’s religious nature is further 
evident in his acceptance of God as the judge of the fight, and 
his role as the dutiful retainer is apparent in his request that 
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his war-gear be sent to Hygelac if Grendel is as victorious as he 

has been these past dozen years. Indeed, like the first passage 

of direct characterization in the poem, Beowulf’s speech is 

a remarkable blending of the two cultures—Germanic and 

Christian—out of which the man and the poem are made. 
Hrothgar’s reply begins thus: 


457 For |glewy[r]htum pa, wine min Béowulf, 
458 ond for arstafum iisic sohtest. 


There is no general agreement among Beowulf scholars as to 
the reading of these two lines because of the unsatisfactory 
state of the inherited text. Klaeber follows the emendation of 
Trautmann, gewyrhtum (‘‘ deeds done”), takes the word to 
denote cause, and considers it as a reference to Hrothgar’s 
earlier kindness to Ecgtheow.’ He is probably right in the 
first two of these points, but I am inclined to believe that 
gewyrhtum refers to Beowulf’s earlier exploits, just recounted 
to the king, without which there would have been little reason 
for Beowulf’s leaving his homeland and seeking battle in 
Denmark. And the parallel word in the next line, arstafum 
(“ kindness’), refers to Beowulf’s general spirit of helpful- 
ness, which the poet has already stressed. In brief, as I read it, 
Hrothgar’s speech begins with a statement that Beowulf has 
sought the Danes because he is eminently qualified by past 
exploits to attempt the overthrow of Grendel and because he 
is by disposition inclined to help those in distress. And then 
the aged king lapses into a train of reminiscences of past 
relationships between Ecgtheow and himself, and of the havoc 
wrought more recently by Grendel. 

Though the main action of the poem is hardly underway, 
Beowulf has been rather fully characterized.’ In the fights with 
Grendel and his dam, in the deadly battle with the dragon, 
and in the other parts of the poem, Beowulf is revealed as the 
sort of character that one would expect after this skilful intro- 


° Ed. cit., p. 145. 

7 As Klaeber points out, ed. cit., p. lviii, the poet does not describe Beowulf’s 
outward appearance. In fact, he does not give a physical description of any of 
the characters in the poem. The reason for this is that he was interested in other 
things. A parallel is to be found in his description of nature, as discussed by 
James R. Hulbert, “ A Note on the Psychology of the Beowulf Poet,” Studies in 
English Philology . . . in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 
189-195. 
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duction. The material here presented is, of course, as familiar 
as hands and feet to all students of the poem; and the devices 
by which the poet achieves his characterization are well enough 
known to all readers of literature, for they are the stock-in- 
trade of many a writer of narrative. Yet it seems worth 
noting that through his effective use of the various direct and 
indirect methods of characterization here pointed out, the 
author of Beowulf reveals another aspect of the artistic skill 
which he lavished upon his poem. 
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THE SALVATION OF LEAR * 
By Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 


The Tragedy of King Lear moves to its catastrophe on a 
higher plane than any other of Shakespeare’s great tragedies. 
Most critics of the play have sensed its wider moral range and 
its greater sublimity. And in their efforts to apprehend what 
has been called the “ metaphysical meaning ” of the action and 
to convey its essence to their readers, they have lavishly 
expended all the resources of their vocabularies. Yet they have 
succeeded only in invoking a sense of grandeur both for the 
unlocalized space which serves as the stage for Lear’s woes and 
for the nature of his conflicts. Their utterances have been 
oracular rather than precise. 

The violent double action of the play, which hurries the 
mind to the double catastrophe as on an irresistible torrent, 
constitutes in itself one of the greatest of all tragic themes. As 
Hazlitt remarked, it is one of the “ great master-pieces in the 
logic of passion.” Yet though most critics are agreed that the 


things that happen on the stage are but the symbols of some 
profound inner meaning, they have found no common ground 
on which to base their interpretations. 

The romantic critics were content to express their wonder at 
the sense of infinitude which the play inspired. Lamb’s verdict 
that “ The Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted ” is familiar 


to everyone. He believed that an actor “ might more easily 
propose to impersonate the Satan of Milton or one of Michael 
Angelo’s terrible figures.” Schlegel, for his part, finds that the 
action of the play represents “a great insurrection in the moral 
world .. . and that the horror it awakens is akin to that which 
would be felt were the heavenly bodies to rush away from their 
appointed course.” Gervinus is less cosmic but hardly more 
precise when he writes “ while other tragedies treat of single 
passions, this tragedy deals with passion in general.” 
Professor Tucker Brooke in an essay entitled “ King Lear on 
the Stage ” takes a view so widely different from these that he 
must have been consciously framing a paradox. His view is 


* Annual Tudor and Steward Club Lecture, April 30, 1948. 
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that the play is far from suffering from excessive grandeur; 
indeed, when visually presented, it manifests to us situations 
of less than tragic proportion. It is really a_biirgerliches 
Trauerspiel (a bourgeois tragedy) —the story of family squab- 
bling and jealous self-seeking—an exhibition of the detested 
petty vice of selfishness. 

More recent critics have employed their own far-sought 
terms to express the conviction that Shakespeare designed 
King Lear to be a tragedy of universal significance. But in 
their attempts to explain the cosmic symbolism of the play 
most of them are as vague as the romanticists. Many modern 
commentators are convinced that Shakespeare in this tragedy 
depicts evil as a monstrous daemonic force. Once caught in its 
iron grip, so Shakespeare seems to say, man is as pitiful and 
helpless a creature as is Lear in the grip of the terrible storm on 
the heath. But if the drama were only an expression of blind 
and tragic fatalism, it could not produce the sense of sublimity 
that all thoughful readers of the play feel. It must possess a 
more positive moral or religious significance than this. 

For King Lear is, in my opinion, a sublime morality play, 
the action of which is set against a back-drop of eternity. 
Lear’s problem and his career resemble those of the central 
figure in the typical morality play, who is variously called 
Genus Humanum, Mankind or Everyman. And the action of 
Shakespeare’s play is his greatly modified version of man’s 
endless search for true and everlasting spiritual values, re- 
warded, in this ease, by the final discovery of them just before 
he must answer Death’s awful summons. The Tragedy of King 
Lear differs however from the usual Morality first, in being cast 
in a much deeper tragic mould and second, in presenting the 
salvation of Mankind not in orthodox theological terms nor 
even in strictly Christian terms. For Lear is not so much an 
erring Christian as a completely unstoical man and he is con- 
verted to a state of mind which is a mixture of Stoic insight and 
Christian humility. Furthermore the methods by which his 
conversion and redemption are accomplished are similar to 
those advocated by the great stoic philosophers. 

I realize, of course, that stoicism was an eclectic philosophy 
which changed at least in emphasis in the long course of its 
development from the time of Zeno in the fourth century B. C. 
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to its adoption in Rome. Roman stoicism is a development of 
the teaching of the romanized Greek Panaetius, who was a 
close associate of Scipio Africanus. Books I and II of Cicero’s 
De Officiis, the first extant Roman exposition of Stoicism, are 
supposed to be a restatement of Panaetius’ “ Upon External 
Duty.” The later stoics whose writings are of importance are 
Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. It was the 
practical moral philosophy of these stoics of the Roman 
Empire that influenced the Renaissance and English thinkers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 

This is not the place to review even the major tenets of later 
stoicism. It is sufficient to mention one or two of its controlling 
ideas which will appear in our study of Lear. The stoics 
believed 

1. That there are only two kinds of men, the completely wise 
and good and the completely unwise and bad. 

2. That no outward calamity is a misfortune, but a divine 


instrument for the development and training of a man in 
virtue. 


3. That the good man gives Reason his undivided devotion 
and rejects passion and even emotion as a disease of the 


intellect. 


4. That the good life must be sought in the soul (the God 
within) where it can be untouched by those vicissitudes of 
Fortune which are beyond human control. 

5. That the good man must therefore (a) resign himself to 
the will of the Universe, (b) treat his fellow men with fore- 
bearance and humility, and (c) willingly accept his Destiny. 


These main tenets of stoicism, well known in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean England, seem to have appealed with peculiar 
force to some of the dramatists. George Chapman, for example, 
chose a noble Stoic to serve as the protagonist in more than one 
of his tragedies. And Shakespeare revealed his interest in the 
stern moral system as early as 1599, the year in which he wrote 
Julius Caesar. For Brutus’ career is a history of the mistakes 
in which his rigid application of stoical principles involve him. 
Since he judges the wisdom of a course of action not by its pro- 
bable results in the world of events, but by its effect upon his 
peace of mind, his decisions are grave practical mistakes. In 
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any crucial political situation a stoic’s preoccupation with the 
state of his soul would render him an ineffectual man of affairs, 
but in a time of revolution, such as that ushered in bv the 
assassination of Caesar, Shakespeare declares, it inevitably led 
to catastronhe. The poet’s continued interest in stoicism be- 
trays itself in the speech in which he has the Duke in Measure 
for Measure prepare Claudio for death. Although Vincentio is 
playing the part of a Friar, he utters no words of Christian 
comfort, of hope for forgiveness of sins, of salvation and 
heavenly bliss. On the contrary, the exhortation beginning 
with the key words “ Be absolute for Death ” (Expect Death 
as a certainty) proves to be a restatement of all the conven- 
tional stoical arguments designed to enable a devotee to meet 
death with resolution and indifference. 

It is not surprising then that Shakespeare in his version of 
the Summoning of Everyman should have put a stoical unwise 
or bad man in the place of the Christian sinner, particularly 
when we remember that Shakespeare definitely sets his play in 
pre-Christian times and that stoicism was probably the only 
pagan philosophy with which he was familiar. In fusing these 
two alien elements, one a product of mediaeval pietv the other 
a Renaissance recovery of a classical philosophy, Shakespeare 
was illustrating what some modern critics believe to be the 
distinguishing feature of baroque art. 

However, before we seek to establish the truth of this con- 
ception of the play’s structure, we should perhaps ask how 
Shakespeare came to transform the old and very popular tale 
of King Lear and his three daughters into a sublime apotheosis 
of a rigid and emotionally barren form of moral instruction. 

Shakespeare’s source, an old chronicle history play entitled 
The True Chronicle History of King Leir and his three 
daughters is constructed on no such pattern. To be sure Leir 
and his faithful retainer have a few perilous adventures while 
making their way from Ragan’s manor to Cordella’s army. But 
the play ends not in Leir’s death, but with his restoration to 
the throne and his reassumption of all the powers and glories 
of his high office. Moreover the character of this Leir is utterly 
unlike Shakespeare’s Lear, for the former is no slave of anger or 
of any other passion. His daughters do outrageously harass 
him. “ But he, the mirror of mild patience, puts up all wrong 
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and never gives reply.” Naturally this Leir never yields to 
extravagant fits of frenzy. Nor does he banish his faithful 
retainer—Perillus—who has not the impulse to plain-speaking, 
along with the fidelity, which is Kent’s most striking charac- 
teristic. 


Shakespeare and his audiences of course were familiar with 
morality plays and also with the conventional homilies and 
didactic tales—which the preachers found effective exempla. 
One of the earlier versions of this didactic tale appears in the 
enormously popular accounts of the career of the hermit Bar- 
laam, and so is a reflection of Buddhist wisdom. 

In Caxton’s version of The Golden Legend this particular 
exemplum runs as follows: 


And yet he sayd, that they that love the world been semblable 
to a man that had thre frendes, of whyche he loued the fyrste as 
moche as hymself, and he louyd the second lasse thenne hym self, 
and louyd the thyrd a lytel or nought. And it happened so that this 
man was in grete perylle of his lyf and was somoned to fore the 
kynge. Thenne he ran to his fyrste frende and demaunded of hym 
his helpe and told to him how he had alweye louyd hym, to whome 
he sayd, I have other frendes with whom I must be this day & I 
wote not who thou arte. therefore I may not helpe the, yet neuer- 
thelesse I shal gyue to the two sloppes wyth whyche thou mayst 
couer the. And thenne he wente aweye moche sorouful & wente to 
that other frende and requyred also his ayde, and he sayd to hym, 
I may not attende to goo wyth the to thys debate for I have grete 
charge, but I shal yet felawshyp the vnto the gate of the paleys, and 
thenne I shal retorne ageyn and doo myn owe nedes. And thenne 
be beyng heuy and as despayned wente to the thyrde frende and 
sayd to him, I have noo reson to speke to the, ne I have not loued 
as I oughte but I am tribulacion and wythoute frendes and praye 
the that thou helpe me. And that other syad wyth glad chere, 
Certes I confesse to be thy dere frende and have not foryeten the 
lytel benefayte that thou hast doon to me and I shal goo ryght 
gladle wyth the tofore the kynge for to see what shal be demaunded 
of the and I shal praye the kynge for the. 

The first frende is possessyon of rychesse for whyche man putteth 
hym in many perylles & whan the dethe cometh he hath no more 
of hit but a cloth for to synde him for to be buryed. The second 
frende is his sones, hys wyf and kynne, whyche goo wyth hym to 
hys graue & anone retorne for to entende to theyr owne nedes. The 
thyrd frende is feythe, hope & charyte and other good werkys 
whych we haue doon, that whan we yssue out of our bodyes they 
may wel goo to fore vs and pray god for vs and they may wel 
delyuer us fro the deuylles our enemyes. 
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In this early form the allegory is a lesson in the wisdom of 
this world. It teaches man how to distinguish between a true 
and a false friend and is a warning against weighing spiritual 
virtues in the scales of mathematical less and more. The 
mediaeval preachers took over the tale and adapted it to their 
theological purposes by converting it into an exhortation to 
Christian men to abandon the pursuit of the insubstantial pos- 
sessions of this world and to lay up treasures in Heaven. An 
Exemplum of Jacques de Vitry is a good representative of the 
application of the tale to theological exhortation: Exemplum is 
a short narrative designed to point a moral. 


Hee sunt verba Gregorii ex quibus ostenditur quam sit vana et 
transitoria gloria hujus mundi, que in mortis necessitate hominem 
non sequitur sed deserit. Unde legimus quod quidam vir potens et 
magnus cuidam servo suo castrum custodiendum commisit in quo 
hostes domini recepit, propter quod dominum eum suspendi jussit. 
Cum que traheretur ad mortem rogavit quemdam amicum suum 
quem valde dilexerat ut ei in tanta necessitate subveniret. Qui 
dixit ei quod alios amicos cito inveniret, tantum tamen pro illo 
faceret quod unum lintheum illi daret Invento autem alio amico 
quem plus etiam dilexerat rogavit ut eum juvaret. Respondit quod 
tantum pro ipso faceret ut cum eo per modicam viam iret, et ipsum 
usque ad patibulum conduceret, et statim in domum rediret. In- 
vento autem tercio, quem parum respectu aliorum dilexerat et 
parum pro ipso fecerat et quasi dimidium amicum reputabat, cum 
verecondia cepit ei supplicare et ejus auxilium implorare. Qui 
respondit: “ Non immemor modici beneficii quod mihi fecisti; cum 
usura reddam tibi; ponam animam meam pro liberatione tua, et 
suspendar pro te.” Primum amicus possessiones terrene que in 
morte dant tantum panniculum ad sepeliendum et cito novos 
amicos inveniunt. Secundus amicus uxor et filii et consanguinei 
qui usque ad sepulcrum sequuntur et statim ad domum revertuntur. 
Tercius et vetus amicus est Christus qui pro libertione nostra voluit 
in patibulo crucis suspendi, et insuper quartus amicus qui nos pre- 
cedit viam preparando et pro nobis regem intercendendo, opera 
scilicet misericordie et alia bona que facimus ante mortem, ut nobis 
succurrant in necessitate . . . (From Exempla of Jacques De Vitry, 
ed. Thomas F. Crane, London, 1890, p. 55, CXX.) 


Influenced, no doubt, by the many etchings of the Dance of 
Death current during the Middle Ages, Jacques de Vitry sub- 
stitutes for the summons of a king, a summons of Death itself. 
This change deepened the solemnity of the old tale’s message 
and established the form in which it subsequently appeared. 
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In peril of his life this potentate appeals to three of his friends 
for comfort and aid. They respond in reverse proportion to the 
amount of love he has bestowed upon them. The first friend 
represents earthly possession. The second his wife, children 
and other relatives and the third the incarnation of unselfish 
love, Christ himself. And it is this third half-friend, [dimidium 
amicum] a creature to whom the hero has shown but little 
favor, who is willing to die for him. Everyman, the best 
known of all the Engish morality plays, is an effective drama- 
tization of the popular homily. In this work the one faithful 
companion is not the Christian virtues or their embodiment 
in Christ but Good Deeds, who, to be sure, has to be 
strengthened by the ecclesiastical forms of confession and 
repentance. 

The story of Lear and three daughters appeared first in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Britonum (1136), but it is 
patently not the product of his invention but his retelling of 
a very widespread folk tale. It is interesting to note that all 
the changes which Geoffrey made in the old tale give it a 
close resemblace to the homiletic allegory with which he was 
surely acquainted. At least the version teaches the same lesson 
as De Vitry’s pastoral discourse: namely, that it is not the 
power and glories of this world or even the closest human 
relationships that can satisfy man’s deepest spiritual needs. At 
the hour of death he will have to surrender all these ephemeral 
possessions and be left bare except for spiritual values like faith 
in Christ and love of God. The fact that one of the many 
materials that went to the making of Geoffrey’s pseudo-histori- 
cal treatise was the conventional exemplum does not prove that 
Shakespeare built his play on the same model. But it does 
suggest that Lear’s story is easily fitted into the homiletic situa- 
tion and so makes it natural for the poet to transform the old 
folk tale into the most awe-inspiring of all the allegories of 
man’s search for salvation. 

Lear, then, in many respects resembles mankind of the 
traditional sermon and morality play. Like him, the old 
King has finished his work in the world, and can therefore 
devote all his attention to preparation for death. He then 
seeks to discover who are his real friends, through whose 
companionship he can face death without fear. Like the man in 
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Jacques de Vitry’s sermon, he makes the fatal mistake of think- 
ing he can buy affection. But Goneril and Regan, representing 
worldly goods and those insubstantial human relationships 
which are precariously cemented only by favors granted, griev- 
ously disappoints him. He suffers shattering disillusionment 
when he sees that their love has been an illusion, that they have 
been attached only to his power and possessions. The discovery 
that as soon as he strips himself of these, his ungrateful 
daughters scorn and reject him, reduces him to anger and 
despair. Like the two ungrateful friends of the homily they 
cannot give him that spiritual security without which he will 
be unable to meet death bravely. Although Cordelia, like the 
half-friend in the homily, has in terms of favors received the 
least reason to love her father, it is nevertheless she who sus- 
tains and inspires him to the end. As the embodiment of un- 
selfish, spiritual love she makes his death a transfiguration. 

Lear, then, is like mankind of both the Morality and homi- 
letic tradition in that he has devoted his energies to the ac- 
cumulation and worship of ephemeral possessions and to the 
pursuit of merely secular satisfactions. But he has erred not 
because he has deviated from the Christian’s straight path to 
Heaven but because he has flouted all the stoic’s rules for the 
attainment of wisdom. 

When we first see Lear, he is the typical unwise man, for he 
has disobeyed all the Stoic’s rules for right conduct. He values 
his kingship not for the responsibilities it places upon him but 
for the possessions and outward shows which attend it. Indeed 
he has run so directly counter to the injunction to detach him- 
self from the things of this world that he has come to value 
even love only as it can serve his vanity. 

Moreover he is the complete slave of the most violent and 
uncontrollable of his passions—anger. In his unbridled anger 
he is as far as may be from the stoic ideal of “ Keeping an 
unruffed temper, an unchanging mien and the same cast of 
countenance in every condition of life” (praeclaraque est 
aequabilitas in omni vita et idem semper vultus eademque 
frons,” (Cicero, De Officiis, I, xxvi). Reason, being identical 
with Nature and the will of God, was the one safe guide to 
every sort of human action, and Lear’s conduct during the first 
two acts of the play insults reason in every respect. In parti- 
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cular all his actions run directly counter to the Stoic’s advice 
to old men. “ There is nothing,” writes Cicero, “ against which 
old age should be more carefully on guard than surrendering 
to listlessness and violence.” (Nihil autem magis cavendum est 
senectuti quam ne languori se desideaeque dedat,” De Officiis, 
I, xxxiv.) Plutarch develops this maxim and applies it to a 
man engaged in public affairs in his essay entitled “ Whether 
an Aged Man Ought to Manage Public Affairs.” * His view is 
that men who in old age cease to play their traditional part in 
affairs of state are guilty of sloth and cowardice. Instead of 
indulging their appetite for indolence they should put their 
wisdom and experience into the service of their country. In 
his very first speech Lear announces his intention of ignoring 
this article of the stoic faith: 


Know we have divided 
In three our kingdom; and ’tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d, crawl toward death. 


Before he has finished his abdication speech, he repeats for 
emphasis, his intention of giving up “ rule” and “ the cares of 
state.” The division of his territory among his daughters is 
but an inevitable consequence of his decision to ignore one of 
the most solemn of stoic injunctions. 

Lear’s actions in the first scene of the play thus show him 
to be so completely the slave of his uncontrolled emotions that 
he can neither follow the guidance of reason nor subordinate 
his impulses to the demands of moral obligation. His two elder 
daughters realize that their father’s craving for flattery has 
drowned his reason and so they truckle to his senile vanity. 
But Cordelia, oblivious of the turbulent state of her father’s 
mind, directs her reply to his buried reason and so unleashes 
only a torrent of anger. The terrifying burst of wrath erases 
from his mind every trace of justice, of judgment and of 
wisdom. He throws to the winds his carefully planned scheme 
for turning his abdication into a pageant of adulation. Even 
low cunning must yield to anger. Thus does Lear illustrate the 
folly and wickedness of a truant from stoicism. He has obvi- 


1 Lily B. Campbell refers to this essay in her chapter on “ King Lear” in her 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 182-3. 
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ously forgotten all the stoic exhortations to self-knowledge and 
self-control. Goneril and Regan are not surprised at their 
father’s violence and folly. Goneril reminds her sister that 
“ The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash ” (Even 
during the best years of his life, when his mind was soundest, 
he always acted in a headlong fashion). And Regan answers, 
“He hath ever but slenderly known himself.” As a slave of 
passion Lear is in desperate need of liberation; as a pilgrim who 
“ unburthened ” has begun “ to crawl toward death,” he needs 
desperately to discover the right way to salvation. 

All of the clashes with his unfilial daughters which follow 
his abdication are further exhibitions of unstoical conduct. 
His wrath explodes at their every attempt to strip him of the 
hundred knights who form his body guard. Intemperate insist- 
ence on retaining these symbols of luxury and pride is a com- 
bination of impulses which the stoics stigmatized as evil. 
Cicero writes: “ As to luxury, though it is shameful in every 
age, in old age it is detestable; but if to that is added 
intemperance in lawless desires the evil is doubled” (De 
Offictis, XXIV, 8). Frustrated in his efforts to retain these 
things which the Stoics despised, he violently turns from the 
satisfaction of these condemned appetites and begins his frantic 
search for the truth that will free him from his slavery to 
passion. Thereafter he shows his abhorrence of passion by the 
violence of his anathemas against lust, one of the impulses 
which most surely degrades man because it most completely 
submerges reason. 

On his pilgrimage he is accompanied by two companions, 
and commentators, both of whom are creatures of Cynic-Stoic 
primitivism introduced into Elizabethan literature by way of 
Roman satire. These two are Kent, the Stoic plain man, and 
the Fool, or the wise innocent—each a child of Nature. Kent 
follows the rules for the proper Cynic behavior, as defined 
among others by Epictetus; that is, “the exercise of the right 
and duty to rebuke evil in others ” (Epictetus, Disc. IIT. 22. 
13). Kent’s explanation of his own conduct stamps him as the 
approved frank speaker. He says to Cornwall: 


Sir ’tis my occupation to be plain... 


and he tells everyone the truth bluntly in scorn of the con- 
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sequences. When Lear banishes Cordelia, Kent persists in 
urging him to reverse his doom in spite of the old man’s threats. 
He cries 


Be Kent unmannerly 
When Lear is mad. 

To plainness honour’s bound 
When majesty falls to folly. 


His plainness when turned upon obsequious time-servers like 
Oswald becomes enormously violent figurative vituperation: 
A plague upon your epileptic visage. 
Smile you at my speech as I were a fool? 


Goose, an I had you upon Sarum Plain, 
I'ld drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 


(This is probably a double allusion to the geese of Somerset- 
shire and to vanquished knights.) Kent’s plain speaking, an 
expression of his devotion to his Master, ironically has the 
effect of increasing rather than allaying Lear’s passions. The 
fool’s strange mixture of irrelevance and wisdom is similarly 
ironical. His efforts to outjest his master’s woes only increase 
their poignancy, for he keeps Lear reminded of his folly in sur- 
rendering the rule of his kingdom to his wicked daughters: 
Fool I have us’d it (singing), ever since thou madst 


thy daughters thy mother; for when thou gavst them the 
rod, and put’st down thine own breeches, 


Sings Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And I for sorrow sung. 
That such a King should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. 


Prithee, nuncle, keep a schoolmaster that can teach thy fool 
to lie. I would fain learn to lie. 


In a situation turned topsy turvy by unleashed passions, 
plain speaking in the Cynic-Stoic manner is utterly ineffectual. 
It only intensifies Lear’s mental turmoil. Here, as elsewhere in 
the play, Shakespeare insists that the stoic way to salvation 
from turbulent and unworthy emotion is psychologically un- 
sound—that passion cannot be conquered by force of Reason, 
but only by the substitution for the destructive emotion of a 
stronger and nobler passion. In other words, erring man can be 
freed from attachment to the ephemeral treacherous values of 
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this world only by utter devotion to the eternal blessings of 
the spirit. 

When Shakespeare sends Lear accompanied by Kent and the 
Fool out upon the barren heath to be tormented by the storm 
blown from Eternity, he enormously extends the canvas of the 
Morality play. Lear’s endurance of such terrible suffering as 
the storm brings him is an essential part of both the Christian 
and the stoical scheme for salvation. The stoic believed that 
adversity purifies, that outward calamity is a divine instru- 
ment for teaching the wise man to be indifferent to external 
conditions, so that he may confine his efforts to exercising the 
powers of his soul. This is not unlike the Christian doctrine 
that sinful man is made fit for Heaven by passing through the 
torments of purgatory. However, even though it be difficult 
to establish a precise difference between the two forms of 
salvation, largely because the Roman stoics endowed the severe 
principles of Stoicism with an emotion akin to religious con- 
viction, still Lear’s purgatorial experiences result in a form of 
salvation more Christian than Stoical. Earlier in the play Lear 
had appealed to Nature as his “ dear goddess.” It is natural 
then that he should flee to her for comfort when human aid 


failed him. 


The chaotic Nature to which Lear flees is, like him, utterly 
unlike that predicated by the stoics. Far from being an expres- 
sion of cosmic harmony established and controlled by reason, 
it is a revelation of universal discord. That is, the storm on the 
heath corresponds to the chaos in Lear’s nature, in that at this 
moment both the microcosm and the macrocosm are utterly 
beyond the control of reason. They have both become expres- 
sions of disruptive energy. In no corner of such a chaos of 
natural forces can the poor old wanderer of the dark find peace, 
security or moral value. Driven to insane rage by the failure 
of his quest, Lear enacts a mad version of stoical reformation. 
It it be true, as the philosophers say, that all external posses- 
sions smother the spirit, he will follow their teaching to its 
bitter end by casting away the last remnants of such super- 
fluities—the clothes that cover his nakedness. By tearing them 
off perhaps he may be able to discover what place in her realm 
Nature can offer to pure unaccommodated man. Lear cries 
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Thou ow’st the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume. ... Thou art the thing itself: unaccom- 
modated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as 
thou art. Off, off, you lendings! Come, unbutton here. 


But the answer that Nature gives is negative, even derisive. 
Instead of appearing as a kind mother able to protect and 
foster her favorite child, she looses all her malevolence upon his 
bare body. 

In the course of this mad experiment, Lear meets Glouces- 
ter’s good son Edgar who is now disguised as Tom, a bedlam 
beggar, that is, a poor harmless insane fellow who has been 
allowed to beg on the roads in order to collect money to pay 
for his keep in the mad house. Lear asks this grotesque 
creature, “ What is your study.” Edgar’s answer is, “ How to 
prevent the fiend and kill the vermin,” a reply which means, 
as Joseph Wood Krutch once pointed out, how to attain com- 
fort of body and peace of mind. Yet in the situation in which 
he finds himself, neither he nor Lear can attain either blessing. 
The rain continues to drench them both and the wind to lash 
them. “'Tom’s acold” and Lear’s wits are crazed. Nature 
proves to be no kind fostering mother to unaccommodated 
man, but a relentless enemy. Lear’s frantic search cannot end 
on the heath. To the will of the natural universe thus revealed 
Lear cannot resign himself. These scenes show that the pes- 
simism of seventeenth-century England has superseded tradi- 
tional stoic pessimism in Shakespeare’s conception of the human 
situation. 

The Roman stoics, sensing the moral corruption of the times 
and the oppression of tyrannical government, counseled com- 
plete retirement from active life and attention only to self- 
examination. The thoughtful men of Shakespeare’s day were 
rendered pessimistic by their belief in the decay of the world, 
the disarrangement in nature and the worthlessness of man, 
calamities from which there was no escape. Man’s intimate 
relation to Nature involved him in her inevitable progress 
toward degeneration. 

Yet the suffering Lear is now enduring begins to show itself 
as purgatorial. It forces him to realize his own humanity and 
awakens the philanthropic disposition which was the attitude 
the stoics cultivated toward their fellow men. Lear expresses 
his conversion to this ethical position in very famous lines: 
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Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 

And show the heavens more just. 


A. C. Bradley says that these lines mark the redemption of 
Lear. But they report only his first hesitant step in that 
direction, for the old man’s moment of humility is fleeting; 
it has no immediate effect upon his conduct or upon his 
madness. 

The real redemption of Lear comes when he awakens from 
the delusions of his frenzied mind to discover Cordelia and her 
unselfish enduring love. The mere sight of her kills “ the great 
rage” in him, the unstoical emotional turmoil from which all 
his sins and sufferings have sprung. Now he is calmly receptive 
to the healing power of Christian love. For he has not arrived 
at utter indifference to external events, at that complete free- 
dom from emotion, the disease of the intellect, which produces 
true stoic content. On the contrary Lear finds his peace in 
an active emotion—in all absorbing love. That it is which at 
last renders him independent of circumstance. Even shut 
within the narrow walls of a prison, he can now find utter 
peace and happiness if only Cordelia and her love be with him 
there: 


Come, let’s away to prison. 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage. 


And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, .. . 

And take upon ’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies; and we'll wear out, 


In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 


This speech shows that Lear’s ideals have come full circle. In 
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the first scene of the play he showed himself so exclusively 
devoted to the external shows of his position that he had come 
to value even love only in so far as it augmented his earthly 
glory. But his passage through purgatory has made him realize 
that beside love all the baser uses of this world seem utterly 
unprofitable. Even the packs and sects (conspiracies and fac- 
tions) of great ones, to which he used to pay all his allegiance, 
seem wholly insignificant. 

If Lear’s reunion with Cordelia brings about his salvation, 
one may well ask why Shakespeare snaches her so suddenly 
from him? And why does he put Lear to death so soon? The 
answers to the two questions are closely related. It is not 
what the earthly creature Cordelia is, but what she represents 
that is important for the meaning of the play. It is her spirit 
not her bodily presence that redeems her father. And like the 
third friend in the sermons, she is hanged, as Christ was cruci- 
fied, so that mankind might be saved. 

For since this is a sublime morality play its action prepares 
Lear not for a life of stoic tranquillity on this earth, but for 
the heavenly joy of a redeemed soul. The meaning of Cor- 
delia’s execution comes to Lear slowly and painfully. At first 
he is filled with despair at losing her: 


Thou’lt come no more 
Never, never, never, never, never. 


But suddenly he makes the blessed discovery that Cordelia is 
not dead after all, that the breath of life still trembles on her 
lips: 


Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 
Look there! look there! 


In the joy of this discovery the old man’s heart breaks in a 
spasm of ecstasy. For only to earthbound intelligence is Lear 
pathetically deceived in thinking poor Cordelia alive. Those 
familiar with the pattern of the morality play realize that Lear 
has discovered in her unselfish God-like love the one companion 
who is willing to go with him through Death up to the throne 
of the Everlasting Judge. This knowledge enables Lear to 
meet Death in a state of rapture. 

This interpretation of King Lear has been concerned only 
with its formal structure and largely confined to an analysis 
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of the central plot. Shakespeare also incorporated into his play 
a second or echo plot in which the situation both parallels that 
of Lear and offers a contrast to it. It tells the story of a dif- 
ferent round of sin, purgation and salvation. Gloucester, the 
central figure in this part of the play, sins in begetting his 
bastard son Edmund and in treating him with a sniggering 
sort of contempt. His punishment comes through his son’s 
treachery against his father and his legitimate half-brother 
Edgar. Gloucester fatuously believes his false son’s calumnies 
against the faithful Edgar and so becomes the villain’s victim, 
is condemned as a traitor, and has his eyes put out. With the 
loss of his physical sight the eyes of his mind are opened. Then, 
conscious of his awful guilt, he falls into a state of utter despair 
and tries to kill himself. But after Edgar has thwarted his 
attempt, he at last recognizes the difference between good and 
evil and dies from the strain of their conflict in his nature: 


his flawed heart 


Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly. 
Like Lear, Gloucester dies at peace and in hope (note the word 
“smilingly ”). Like Lear, too, he is saved by contrition from 
eternal darkness, but through a different purgatorial progress. 
His road to salvation is much more like the way described and 
urged by scores of Protestant preachers. It has led through 
sin, consciousness of guilt, despair leading to an impulse toward 
suicide, contrition, repentance, to salvation. 

Even if the basic form of King Lear be that of a morality 
play upon which has been grafted a view of the unwise man of 
stoic morality, we must not expect to find in the drama either 
the stiff schematism or the obvious ethical teaching of the naive 
morality play. The bare outlines of the dramatic type have 
been overlaid and often obscured by the fullness of the plot 
and the intricacies of the relationship between the characters. 
The personifications of the mediaeval play have grown into 
human beings as complicated and unpredictable as men and 
women usually are. Finally, the simple stage on which the 
morality was set suggested a high road between two villages, 
while Shakespeare’s poetic imagination persuades us that the 
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action of King Lear takes place on a vast darkling plain, swept 
by trade-winds from eternity. 

Critics have remarked that King Lear is the only play in 
which Shakespeare has depicted Englishmen conquered by the 
army of a foreign foe or has permitted good to come out of 
what was to him the most disastrous of all political evils—civil 
war. This he dared do because neither to him nor to his audi- 
ence was the scene of King Lear laid in actual England, but 
in some far country of the imagination where man’s typical 
journey through life could be emancipated from any specific 
here and now. 

It must not be thought strange that in the year 1606 Shake- 
speare wrote a play which was a grandiose development of a 
mediaeval model. Jacobean drama is swollen by the resurgence 
of mediaeval concepts. After the turn of the century attitudes 
prevalent in the later middle ages took newly intense and 
newly imposing forms of expression. For example, the drama- 
tists’ preoccupation with death and all its ghastly properties, 
the skull, the skeleton, the grave and the charnel house re- 
peated with melodramatic emphasis the mediaeval obsession 
with momenti mori and the Dance of Death. Jacobean con- 
demnation of the sensual life was expressed in characters which 
were almost as obvious personifications of Lust, Avarice and 
the other deadly sins as those in the early morality plays. In 
this context we can see that Shakespeare’s grandiose version of 
Mankind’s pilgrimage marked his participation in a well de- 
fined Jacobean movement in tragedy. Most of his fellow 
dramatists who constructed tragedies through a romantic 
heightening of mediaeval concepts produced effects of turgidity 
and morbidity, but Shakespeare, stretching a mediaeval pat- 
tern almost to the breaking point, produced a sense of utter 
sublimity. The superior reach of his imagination and the 
deeper poignancy of his emotion makes of Lear’s agonized 
journey towards death the most sublime of all Renaissance 
transformations of simple mediaeval art forms. 


Columbia University 
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JAMES THOMSON’S SEASONS: 


SHIFTS IN THE TREATMENT OF POPULAR 
SUBJECT MATTER 


By Horace E. HAmMILTon 


1 
Tue YoutuHrut ATTITUDE 


James Thomson’s delight in what he fondly called the “ wild 
romantic Country ” is manifested in a striking way in the geo- 
graphical digessions which stud his earlier editions of The 
Seasons. In his “ Winter ” he chose to describe ships foundering 
among icebergs, with freezing or stormy destruction on the one 
hand, polar bears and whales on the other.'’ And in his “ Sum- 
mer” he sought to dramatize a region of life-extinguishing 
ssandstorms in the deserts of Arabia and Africa, with hopeless 
derelicts cast away on a lonely bit of Moroccan coast. He had 
many sources to draw upon in the travel literature which he 
knew well. Furthermore, he repeatedly urged his literary 
associates to make much use of them. When Thomson was pre- 
paring his first edition of “ Summer,” in the summer of 1726, he 
recommended in a letter to Mallet a few of the elements he 
thought Mallet’s poem, The Excursion, should contain: 


My idea of your Poem is a description of the grand works of 
Nature raised and animated by moral and sublime reflections; 
therefore before you quit this earth [an implication that Mallet 
presumably intended to carry his survey in The Excursion to other 
parts of the universe] you ought to leave no great scene unvisited. 
Eruptions, earthquakes, the sea wrought into horrible tempest, the 
abyss amidst whose amazing prospects. . . . Here, if you could 
insert a sketch of the deluge, what more effecting and noble? Sub- 
limity must be the charateristic of your piece. 


1In his Preface to “ Winter” (1726), the first portion of which he gradually 
extended into The Seasons, Thomson described the territory fit for poetry: “ The 
best, both Ancient, and Modern, Poets have been passionately fond of Retirement, 
and Solitude. The wild romantic Country was their Delight. And they seem never 
to have been more happy, than when lost in unfrequented Fields, far from the 
little, busy, World, they were at Leisure, to meditate, and sing the Works of Nature.” 

2Letter dated August 2, 1726, in Miscellanies of the Philobiblon Society 4 
(1857-8) 30. 
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It is evident from the finished Excursion of the following 
year that David Mallet had not been backward in accepting 
Thomson’s ideas. His poem did, indeed, display the imagined 
storms, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, flood, and what was 
intended to be the great “ abyss” itself. Partly as a result of 
Thomson’s success, partly because of his encouragement of 
others, there seems to have been a general preoccupation with 
the same type of scene. Richard Savage and Aaron Hill, for 
instance, described with fervor the wide world as one of awful 
contrasts. In a manner strikingly similar to that of Thomson 
and Mallet, Savage filled his poem, The Wanderer, with 
pictures of the wholesale destruction of cities and the icy 
tumult of arctic seas. The indebtedness of these four contem- 
poraries to each other alone provides a tangle of sources to 
challenge the literary detective. 

Some of Thomson’s geographical flights suggest an attempt 
to engage the reader with various popular themes which may 
or may not have belonged to his personal frame of reference. 
Some of them appear to describe the fearful north African 
scene in the same spirit as a war poet believes he should recapi- 
tulate the stark and gruesome incidents of war. What is 
produced is not so much a matter of realistic or romantic 
outlook as of literary timeliness, the ambition to insert only the 
most colorful slides in poetry’s magic lantern, and to focus it 
where the response is most assured. 

Also, as a result of the success of “ Winter,” Thomson be- 
trayed a growing matter-of-factness in handling his materia 
poetica. This is how he wrote to Mallet that same year about 
the preparation of “Summer ”: 


I raise the sun to nine or ten oclock; touch lightly on his wither- 
ing of flowers; give a group of rural images . . . and conclude with 
some suitable reflections.* 


And again, a week later: 


After this I make an excursion to Africa; which I intersperse and 
conclude with some reflections. What remains of my Poem is a 
description of Thunder and Evening, Thunder I have writ, and am 
just now agreeably engaged with the Evening.* 


3 August 2, ibid., pp. 29-30. 
* August 11, ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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The tone, here, is casual as compared with his solemn exalting 
of the muse in the formally accoutred poem. 

Another reference to his work on the same poem suggests 
that Thomson was by no means unwilling to augment his 
sudden popularity by any literary devices which came to hand.’ 
In the same letter of August, 1726, he says: 


The reason I did not write you last post was because I had not 
the enclosed ready to send you. 

They contain a Panegyric on Britain, which may perhaps con- 
tribute to make my Poem popular. The English people are not a 
little vain of their Country. Britannia too includes our native 
Scotland.°® 


It is interesting to compare his attitude here with the proud, 
tub-thumping spirit of “Rule Britannia,” a poem clearly 
destined to become a popular national anthem. At this period, 
the young author seems to have been ambitious enough, and 
young enough, consciously to seek the wider appeal for his 
verse, descriptive or otherwise. 

One finds that by the year 1744, when the completely revised 
Seasons made its appearance, many of the most spectacular 
elements of the travel scenes had been omitted or buttressed 
with scientifically convincing background. To render more 
acceptable those scenes which he did retain, the maturer poet 
tried to ballast their sensational quality with scholarly au- 
thority. This meant particularizing within the vague expan- 
siveness of the “ sublime.” It necessitated the author’s search- 
ing out sources which would bear up under the most exacting 
scrutiny. 

In the poem “Summer,” for instance, these elements were 
dropped by 1744: the forest fire, beginning, “And oft amid 
their aromatic Groves / Touch’d by the Torch of Noon,’ a 
digression supposedly patterned after Virgil’s fire of the olive 
groves in the Georgics;* the petrified village,’ known to have 


5 When Thomson arrived in London in 1725 with the MS of “ Winter,” he was 
unknown. But by the summer of 1726, “ Winter” had gone into a second edition; 
the poem “Summer ” was soon to appear; and the author had met Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, and had become a tutor to the son of the Earl of Haddington. 

Ibid., p. 20. 

7 Otio Zippel, Thomson’s Seasons. Critical Edition (Palaestra 66 [Berlin, 1908]), 
“Summer,” Text A, ll. 632-42. 

® Bk. 2. 303-12. 

©“ Summer,” Text B, ll. 718-49. It appeared in only the 1730 edition. 
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originated in some of Thomson’s more out-of-the-way reading,”° 
but dropped by 1744 after he learned that the much-admired 
Oxford scholar, Thomas Shaw," discredited the story; and the 
account of the merchant’s tomb in the desert, beginning, 
“°Tis here that Thirst has fix’d his dry Domain,” ” an anecdote 
of no mean pedigree, come by in this instance through a six- 
teenth-century history and description of Africa by the Spanish 
Moor, Leo Africanus."* 


2 


CHANGING Harris’ AFRICA 


Of the scenes abroad that Thomson introduced in 1727, 
many were drawn from the most popular narratives of the past 
quarter century. Unlike the picture from Virgil, some were 
from journalistic accounts or even more ephemeral sources. 
Yet, while such items of popular appeal as we have just noted 
were later removed (either for their doubtful origin or im- 
plausible character) , the “ human interest ” or dramatic value 
of some of them won a permanent place in the final Seasons. 
In the 1727 edition, for instance, Thomson admitted Herman 
Moll’s account of “thy horrid Desarts, Barca . . .” ** and the 
tableau, based on Addison’s successful play, of “ Cato leading 
thro’ Numidian Wilds / Disdainful of Campania’s fertile 
Plains,” ** both of which he judged popular enough to keep in 
subsequent editions. Two other references were also thought 
to have the necessary qualifications for his final version of The 
Seasons. The first, I suppose, was retained because it met the 
requirements of authenticity; the second, because it came out 


1° Originally related in Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas ... dans La Gréce, I’ Asie 
Mineure; etc. . . . (Paris, 1712), 2.125; and, later in the Monthly Mercury 40 
(1728) . 349. 


" Travels, or Observations relating to several parts of Barbary And the Levant 
(Oxford, 1738). Thomson had recourse to the authority of this man in preparing 
some of his other materials. 

12 Summer,” Text A, ll. 657-62. 

13 Translated in 1600 by John Pory, and reproduced in part in the collections of 
travel by Harris (1705), Herman Moll (1714), et al. 

14“ Summer,” Text A, Il. 644-54. Moll describes these in 4. 43 and 311. 

15 Tbid.. Text A, ll. 698-705. Cf. Addison’s Cato. A Tragedy (2nd ed., London, 
1713). in which Thomson’s lines are adumbrated by speeches of Juba, 1. 4 (p. 8); 
Syphax, 1. 4 (p. 10); Cato, 2. 1 (p. 17); Cato, 2. 1 (p. 19-20); and Cato, 3. 1 
(p. 41). 
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of a work of proved popularity. One was a passage from John 
Harris’ Travels** describing the carnivorous animals of the 
upper African desert; the other a composite of allusions to 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, the earlier scenes of which are 
along a similar coastal region of north Africa. 

A detailed analysis of Thomson’s adaptation of these two 
important sources serves to reveal the later and altered techni- 
que of borrowing that I have mentioned. A greater assimilative 
process is at work as Thomson assembles the pictures within 
the African “ excursion.” In his “ wild romantic ” mood he had 
transferred his source materials directly. More often than not, 
this meant borrowing wholesale the local or historical color to 
carry out his stated program of “ popularizing ” the geographi- 
cal regions appropriate to his season. But in these two in- 
stances, he practiced a subtler husbandry; the local materials 
are intricately grafted to the poem. 

- One finds that the description of the predatory beasts of 
north Africa, beginning, “Here the savage Race / Roam, 
licens’d by the shading Hour of Blood,” was pieced together 
from disconnected sections of a single account. Thomson repre- 
sents, for instance, the lion as 

their shaggy King, 
Majestic stalking o’er the burning Sand 
With planted Step,’’ 


a picture that, by itself, is hardly extraordinary to the Moroc- 
can scene. A particularization, however, is introduced in the 
scavenger crowd of jackal-like creatures attracted by hunger 
to the kill. The lion is the hunter, 


while an obsequious crowd 
Of grinning Forms, at humble Distance wait. 
These, all together join’d, from darksome Caves, 
Where, o’er gnaw’d Bones, they slumber’d out the Day, 
By supreme Hunger smit, and Thirst intense, 
At once, their mingling Voices raise to Heaven.** 


16 Thomson’s familiarity with and debt to this vast storehouse of travel literature 
have been amply established. See Alan D. McKillop, The Background of Thomson’s 
Seasons (Minnesota, 1942) and my doctoral dissertation, Travel and Science in 
Thomson’s Seasons (Yale, 1941). 

17“ Summer,” Text A, ll. 675-7. 

18 Tbid., ll. 677-85. 
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And John Harris, in the first volume of his massive Travels, 
reports the Spanish traveler Marmol as saying: 


He [the lion] seldom approaches without being perceiv’d, because he 
is followed by certain Animals little bigger than Foxes, and of the 
same colour, which eat up his Orts, and howl like Dogs, and so 
give the alarm. The Lion hates these creatures mortally, and tears 
‘em in pieces when he meets ’em; but they are so cunning as to 
keep out of his way, and never come near him till he has fill’d his 
Paunch, and left his Prey.?® 


It would be these petty creatures “which eat up his Orts ” 
(i. e., the left overs of the lion’s kill) who in Thomson’s words 
“ their mingling Voices raise to Heaven,” or in Marmol’s words 
“howl like dogs, and so give the alarm.” 

It suited Thomson’s purpose a year later, in 1728, to trans- 
plant virtually this entire Barbary menagerie to his poem 
“Spring,” where the passage was slightly modified to represent 
the seasonal mating characteristics of Nature’s most predatory 
species. His motive in this transfer seems to have been mere 
economy, since the lines in “Summer” served adequately to 
illustrate a similar but roused “ Savage Kind ” moving abroad 
to “ growl their horrid Loves ”: 


Dire were the Strain, and dissonant, to sing 
The cruel Raptures of the Savage Kind; 

How the red Lioness, her Whelps forgot 

Amid the thoughtless Fury of her Heart, 

The lank rapacious Wolf, th’unshapely Bear. 
The spotted Tyger, fellest of the Fell, 

And all the Terrors of the Lybian Swain, 

By this new Flame their Native Wrath sublim’d, 
Roam the resounding Waste in fiercer Bands, 
And growl their horrid Loves.*° 


In “Spring” as in “Summer,” however, Thomson seems to 
have kept his eye on Harris. The “ Fellest of the Fell” here 
becomes a “ spotted Tyger” (confusing as such a figure may 


2° John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca (London, 1705), 
1. 361-62. The compiler had translated a French version of Marmol, L’Afrique de 
Marmol, De La Traduction de Nicolas Perrot sieur D’Ablancourt . . . (Paris, 
1667), 1. 54-6. The original account by Leo Africanus occurs in Herman Moll, 
The History and Description of Africa . . . Done into English in the year 1600, 
by John Pory, 1. 173-4. 

20 Spring,” Text A, ll. 767-776. 
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seem to a frequenter of any zoo), but the background may still 
be found in Harris. Immediately preceding his reference to the 
jackals, Marmol remarks: “Tis very hazardous for a Man to 
meet a Lion in Winter, when their Lust is aloft; for then they 
are always ten or twelve in company.” ** Although Thomson 
appears to have used this information in the wrong season, he 
has made the association, nonetheless, between the “ Lybian 
Swain” and these courting carnivores roused to roam in 
“ fiercer Bands.” 

By 1744, revising with ever-increasing deference to erudite 
particularization, Thomson assigned the chief depredatory role 
among the African fauna to an hitherto unnoted species, the 
hyena: 

scorning all the taming Arts of Man, 
The keen Hyena, fellest of the Fell, 
These, rushing from th’ inhospitable Woods 
Of Mauritania, or the tufted Isles, 

That verdant rise amid the Lybian Wild, 
Innumerous glare around their shaggy King. .. .” 
Describing this new menace thirty pages beyond the reference 
to the Moroccan lions, Harris implies that it could be more 

awesome than the lion: 


The Hyaena is the most voracious of all Beasts; for by Night and 
Day they destroy all the Men and Beasts they meet with, and 
sometimes dig down Houses and Stables to come at them... .” ** 


But Thomson’s imagination mostly played about the lion, 
which really dominates his wilderness. On the same page as the 
reference to the lions’ gregariousness in mating season, he must 
have read in Harris of the terror they constitute for defense- 
less flocks and herds: 


This fierce Animal steals in among the Flocks of Sheep, and carries 
off what he pleases, sometimes to the Mountains, and sometimes to 
the Caverns, where his little ones are lodg’d. Often times he enters 
the Shepherds Huts, and if he finds any one asleep, he gives him 
the same usage; but if they make head against him, he scours off.** 


Harris, op. cit., 1. 361. 

22 « Summer,” Text C, Il. 904-19. 
°3 Harris, op. cit., 1. 391. 

4 Ibid., p. 361. 
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Thomson embodied the information by imagining the domestic 
animals expecting the lion’s attack: 


The fearful Flocks 
Crowd near the guardian Swain; the nobler Herds, 
Where round their lordly Bull, in rural Ease, 
They ruminating lic, with Horror hear 
The coming Rage.” 


But there was still more about the king feline which attracted 
Thomson. Following the account above, Harris mentions the 
chance encounters with lions by pirate victims attempting to 
elude their captors by overland flight: 


The Captives that make their escape out of Barbary, and flie across 
the Mountains [the Atlas] to the Coast where the Christians reside, 
affirm, that if one meets a Lion in the Night-time, ‘and continues his 
pace without altering his Countenance, the Lion will not attack 
him, but on the contrary looks down when he meets him; but if he 
shows the least sign of fear, the Lion presently flies at him, and 
pulls him in pieces. Oftentimes he follows captives that he finds 
thus undaunted, expecting to surprise ’em asleep. . . .*° 


Here were human interest, vivid detail, occasion for repre- 
senting a dramatic contact between man and the most challeng- 
ing expression of Nature. Thomson attempted to display these 
qualities when he worked the situation into a climax of his 
African sequence: 
From the Pyrate’s Den, 

Or stern Morocco’s Tyrant Fang escap’d, 

The Wretch half-wishes for his Bonds again: 

While, Uproar all, the Wilderness resounds, 

From Atlas Eastward to the frighted Nile.** 


Here he has emotionalized the objective account found in 
Harris. The geographers had reported the singular experiences 
of the fugitives, and had implied that by remaining cool—by 
keeping one’s head, as it were—disaster could be avoided. But 
Thomson introduced the qualifying adjectives which transform 
pure narrative into rhetoric. There are implications now of 
stereotype overtones—the stern “ Tyrant,” the captive become 


25 Summer,” Text C. Il. 920-24. 
°° Harris, op. cit., 1. 361. 
27“ Summer,” Text C, ll. 926-30. 
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“Wretch ” and half wishing “for his Bonds again,” and the 
personification of the wilderness resounding to “ the frighted 
Nile.” 


3 
CuHancine Attitupes: Robinson Crusoe 


Thomson’s desire to heighten the picturesque is seen further 
in the following lines concluding this section of the African 
digression: 

Unhappy He! who, from first of Joys, 
Society, cut off, is left alone, 
Amid this World of Death. Ceaseless, He sits, 
Sad on the rocky Eminence, and views 
The rowling Main, that ever toils below; 
Still fondly forming, in the farthest Verge, 
Where the blue Aether mixes with the Wave, 
Ships, dim-discover’d, dropping from the Clouds. 
At Evening, to the setting Sun He turns 
A watry Eye, and down his dying Heart 
Sinks, helpless; while the wonted Roar is up, 
And Hiss, continual thro’ the tedious Night.?8 


To deal with the associations in the composition of this 
passage, we turn to the second of the two sources mentioned 
above. Both Harris and Defoe seem remarkable in having 
provided Thomson with materials of complex inspiration and 
disparate origin. Like many of his contemporaries in 1727, he 
had been fascinated with the slightly fictionized narratives of 
Daniel Defoe. The Journal of the Plague Year, published in 
1722, he knew well. He had in fact based his own account of 
the ravages of the dread epidemic in London of 1664-65 on 
many of its details.” He turned, likewise, to the highly suc- 
cessful Robinson Crusoe, based on the much publicized account 
of Alexander Selkirk, delivered in 1711 from the island of Juan 
Fernandez in the West Indies by Captain Woodes Rogers. 

One paragraph of Defoe’s novel describes the flight along 
the Moroccan coast of Crusoe and the Moorish boy, Xury, in a 
captured longboat. The shipwreck on the uninhabited island 


28“ Summer,” Text A, Il. 686-97. 
29See Alan Dugald McKillop’s Background of Thomson’s Seasons (1942) and 
my dissertation, Travel and Science in Thomson’s Scasons (Yale, 1941). 
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was to occur later, but this was that very part of Africa con- 
cerning which Thomson had found Harris so informing: 


By the best of my calculation, that place where I now was must 
be that country which, lying between the Emperor of Morocco’s 
dominions and the negroes, lies waste and uninhabited, except by 
wild beasts; the negroes having abandoned it and gone farther 
south for fear of the Moors, and the Moors not thinking it worth 
inhabiting, by reason of its barrenness; and indeed forsaking it 
because of the prodigious number of tigers, lions, leopards, and 
other ferocious creatures, which harbor there; so that the Moors 
use it for their hunting only .. . and indeed for near an hundred 
miles together upon this coast we saw nothing but a waste un- 
inhabited country by day, and heard nothing but howlings and 
roarings of wild beasts by night.*° 


For the atmosphere which Thomson wished to create, this 
episode in Robinson Crusoe must have provided a plausible 
complement. He had just been describing the wild animals in 
a way we have earlier noticed. To maroon some person resem- 
bling Defoe’s Crusoe, not within his longboat, but upon some 
“rocky Eminence ” of the beast-infested coast, would promise 
a heightened effect. Here, without being on an actual island— 
as Crusoe found himself eventually—a man must sit “ Cease- 
less ” and wait for a sail as practically the sole means of his 
deliverance. Crusoe “saw nothing but a waste uninhabited 
country by day, and heard nothing but howlings and roarings 
of wild beasts by night.” Thomson’s unfortunate is isolated 
upon a rocky hill, and “at Evening, to the setting Sun He 
turns,” after a heart-breaking day with eyes burning toward 
the horizon, 

while the wonted Roar is up, 
And Hiss, continual thro’ the tedious Night.** 


There amid all the other annoyances of his lot, he must listen 
to those same creatures who, 


By supreme Hunger smit, and Thirst intense, 
At once, their mingling Voice raise to Heaven.** 


It was an ingenious refinement of the unpleasant situation of 


30 Daniel Defoe, The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (Oxford, 1910), 
p. 23. 

31“ Summer,” Text A. Il. 696-97. 

32 The lines immediately preceding Thomson’s “ Unhappy He!” 
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Defoe’s castaway for Thomson to remove this man from his 
boat and the companionship of the boy, Xury, and literally 
maroon him between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

Thomson further linked his victim with Defoe’s when he 
specified loss of “ Society ” as the most calamitous among such 
a man’s misfortunes: 


Unhappy He! who, from first of Joys, 
Society, cut off, is left alone, 
Amid this world of Death. 


So it was with Crusoe, who tabulated the “ evil” against the 
“ good ” in that first week after his shipwreck on the tropical 
island. Under “ Evil” he wrote: 


I am singled out and prepared, as it were, from all the world to 
be miserable. 
I am caste upon a horrible desolate island, void of all hope of 
recovery. 
I am divided from all mankind, a solitaire, one banished from 
human society.** 


Two pages beyond this, Defoe told how Crusoe daily climbed 
his promintory, looking always seaward in the hope of dis- 
covering a sail: 


Some days after this, and after I had been on board the ship, and 
got all out of her that I could, yet I could not forbear getting up to 
the top of a little mountain, and looking out to sea, in the hopes 
of seeing a ship; then fancy at a vaste distance I spied a sail, please 
myself with the hopes of it, and then, after looking steadily till I 
was almost blind, lose it quite, and sit down and weep like a child, 
and thus increase my misery by my folly.** 


Here was a tableau, one strongly suspects, that would very 
nearly embody an eighteenth-century ideal of the picturesque. 
At this stage of his career, the admirer of the “ wild romantic 
Country ” scarcely wished to leave it unframed. In framing 
it of course, he superimposed it upon the background from 
Harris’ Travels, placing his subject on that African bluff where 
the roar of lion and hyena might make the night more hideous. 
“ Ceaseless, He sits,’ writes Thomson, 


3* Daniel Defoe, op. cit., p. 61. The italics are mine. 
24 Ibid., p. 64. 
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Sad, on the rocky Eminence, and views 

The rowling Main, that ever toils below; 

Still fondly forming, in the farthest Verge, 
Where the blue Aether mixes with the Wave, 
Ships, dim-discover’d, dropping from the Clouds. 
At Evening, to the setting Sun He turns 

A watry Eye, and down his dying Heart 

Sinks, helpless; while the wonted Roar is up 

And Hiss, continual thro’ the tedious Night.** 


Perhaps it is no surprise to readers today that a poet com- 
posing a verse account of northern Africa should shift within 
fifty lines or so from Virgil to Defoe, to a play called Cato, to 
a news intelligence report of a native legend, to a popular col- 
lection of travels, and finally back to a fictionized report of 
adventure by a foremost journalist of his day. In abandoning 
the general for the particular, Thomson really achieved no 
major alteration of artistic attitude. For, even to the parti- 
cular, he instinctively brought the love of standardizing—of 
making his ragged “ Crusoe ” a universalized castaway. 

Thomson was satisfied that his determined plan to graft the 
seasonable accounts of geographers and adventurers to his 
“wild romantic Country ” had accomplished all he had in- 
tended it to. Certainly by 1727 his revisions had made the 
most of a variety worthy of a collector’s interest—materials 
which, as he wrote to his fellow poet that year, “ may perhaps 
contribute to make my Poem popular.” 


Rutgers University 


*5“ Summer,” Text A, Il. 686-97. 
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ANSTEY AND ANAPESTIC SATIRE IN THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Martin S. Day 


When Christopher Anstey published his New Bath Guide in 
1766, anapests had been generally neglected by cultivated 
poets. Prior’s graceful octosyllabics were universally praised 
and widely imitated; however, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century his equally competent anapests knew but desultory and 
meager followers in Byrom and Shenstone. The only persistent 
tradition of anapestic poetry was in popular stanzas, and even 
here, until Anstey, anapests were virtually relegated to songs, 
often with a refrain, “ bob-line,” or interspersed verse in other 
meters. In the late eighteenth century couplets of anapestic 
tetrameter were universally known as “ Anstey measure” or 
“ Bath-Guide verse.” 

Although its greatest contribution was the reintroduction of 
anapestic verse, the New Bath Guide is also noteworthy as 
a clever versified satiric novel on modish follies, somewhat 
like Fielding’s minor novels. The epistolary form resembles 
Richardson’s, even to a Lady B—N—R—D,, recipient of most 
of the letters in the Anstey poem. Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, published five years later, is virtually a prose render- 
ing in many of its parts of the New Bath Guide, often employ- 
ing the same scenes and picturing similar characters. Anstey’s 
novel in verse is related in fifteen letters, eleven almost entirely 
in anapests from Simkin B—N—R—D to his mother. One 
by his sister Prudence and three by his cousin Jenny in octo- 
syllabics and stanzas are addressed to a Lady Elizabeth 
M—D—SS. The epilogue to the second edition contains 
another letter from Jenny in stanzas and more anapests ad- 
dressed directly from the poet to the reader, but these weak 
afterthoughts are no actual extension of the story. 

In the first letter Jenny W—D—R, Simkin’s cousin, sets the 
scene in Bath and introduces the characters. Succeeding let- 
ters, mostly from Simkin, relate the vicissitudes of the bumpkin, 
his cousin, his sister, and his sister’s maid in Bath’s fashionable 
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whirl. Familiar décor in the extensive eighteenth-century Bath 
literature is the exciting panorama of the spa—ballroom, pump- 
room, gambling hall, theater, sumptuous restaurants and man- 
sions. Against this showy and dramatic background Simkin 
is cured of his stomach disorders by the salubrious waters and 
is fleeced of his money by Captain Cormorant, a cashiered 
soldier who also steals the heart of Cousin Jenny. Sister Pru- 
dence is charmed with a young Methodist parson, Roger, who 
converts her to Wesleyan “ fanaticism.” Anstey evidently con- 
siders it humorous to find poor Tabitha Runt, the servant girl, 
with child by a dubious Moravian cleric. In the last letter 
Simkin mourns that, bereft of cash and heavily in debt, the 
group must abandon the pleasures of Bath. 

Owing much to the novelists and chroniclers of gay life at 
Bath, Anstey is also indebted to the authors from Montesquieu 
on who wrote letters ascribed to imaginary foreign visitors. 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World had appeared only a few years 
before, in 1762. In the familiar ironic device of this genre 
Simkin is the innocent, gaping with wide-eyed simplicity at all 
the sparkle and glitter of the resort town. Gulled by tricksters, 
sharpers, mountebanks, quacks, charlatans—all the unlovely 
crew that haunt places of pleasure—Simkin accepts them all at 
the face value of their appearances and pretenses. Letters II 
and IV, portraying the fee-hungry Bath physicians, strike a 
felicitous balance; credulous but not doltish, Simkin realizes 
when “the tight little doctor” is adroitly boosting the bill. 
But the realism of these early letters yields to caricature, and 
Simkin’s last letter betrays a distressingly pathetic and moronic 
inability to comprehend his own plight. While the author of 
imaginary foreign letters may make his character amusing, he 
should be careful not to divert ridicule from the proper objects 
of satire to his observer. 

Anstey’s irony was successful because it was conservative, 
light, and obvious. His victims were those people and prac- 
tices disliked by the landed gentry and other respectable 
citizens. Studiously avoiding politics, he also avoided pictur- 
ing any shortcomings the readers might find too closely ap- 
plicable to themselves. Satire always provides enjoyable read- 
ing when we are confident that others talk and act foolishly, 
that not we but others are wrong. The satiric anapests of 
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Swift, stinging or probing, and those of Prior, sophisticated and 
witty, could not achieve the popularity of Anstey’s obvious 
irony: 
All other professions are subject to fail, 
But gaming's a bus’ness will ever prevail; 
Besides, ’tis the only good way to commence 
An acquaintance with all men of spirit and sense; 
We may grub on without it thro’ life, I suppose, 
But then ’tis with people—that nobody knows. 
We ne’er can expect to be rich, wise, or great, 
Or look’d upon fit for employments of state: 
Tis your men of fine heads, and of nice calculations, 
That afford so much service to administrations, 
Who by frequent experience know how to devise 
The speediest methods of raising supplies: 
*Tis such men as these, men of honour and worth, 
That challenge respect from all persons of birth; 
And is it not right they should all be carest, 
When they’re all so polite, and so very well drest, 
When they circulate freely the money they’ve won, 
And wear a lac’d coat, tho’ their fathers wore none? ! 


Tne poem also indulged in occasional tittering impropriety, as 
in Letter VI where Simkin clandestinely views the lady bathers. 
A good formula for a best-seller is to regale the reader with 
accounts of the beaw monde but to make him feel that he 
rises above such frivolity. Anstey followed the formula and 
produced a best-seller. Not counting the collected works, there 
appeared 35 printings of the New Bath Guide between the first 
edition in 1766 and the famous edition of 1830 which contained 
the Cruikshank illustrations. 

Justly, the best-known letters of the poem are the eleventh 
and the thirteenth. Letter XI escorts the reader to a fashion- 
able ball: 


At the sound of the hautboy, the bass and the fiddle, 
Sir Boreas Buupser steps forth in the middle, 

Like a holy-hock, noble, majestic, and tall, 

Sir Boreas Biupser first opens the ball: 

Sir Boreas, great in the minuet known, 

Since the day that for dancing his talents were shewn, 
Where the science is practised by gentlemen grown.’ 


* Poetical Works of the Late Christopher Anstey, ed. John Anstey (London, 
1808), pp. 41-2. 
Ibid., p. 72. 
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Brief quotation from the poem is difficult, for Anstey yielded 
to the anapest’s tendency towards diffuseness. He was able, 
however, to avoid the meter’s prosaic tendency for which it 
had been condemned earlier in the century. To a whole genera- 
tion of satirists he proffered a catalogue of “ character ” 
names—Lady Bunbutter, Count Vermicelli, the widow Quick- 
lackit, General Sulphur, and many others—of the type long 
familiar to English literature and still employed, as in Gals- 
worthy’s Forsytes. Letter XIII, celebrating an uproarious 
public breakfast given by Lord Ragamuffin, includes a parody 
of Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast,” a poem then more frequently 
parodied than Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

With practically no contemporary anapests except in broad- 
sides and folk poetry and with only the weakest anapestic 
tradition during the previous half century, it is perhaps re- 
markable that Anstey had completely mastered the light uses 
of this meter in his first publication, and, so far as can be de- 
termined, the first poem he wrote in this meter. Never lame 
and halting, the verse is ingenious and lilting, effectively 
employing double rhyme and unusual rhymes: 


And these are distempers he must know the whole on, 
For he talk’d of the peritoneum and colon. 


And to-day with extreme complaisance and respect ask’d 
All the people at Bath to a general breakfast.* 


Such Ogden-Nash rhymes, unknown in formal satire, had ap- 
peared, not always too successfully, in octosyllabic imitations 
of Butler’s Hudibras. Throughout his poem Anstey exploits 
all the possibilities of this meter. The doggerel, prosy lines by 
his imitators testify to his achievement. 

Early examination by the Critical Review was wholly favor- 
able: “humorous,” “great acuteness and wit.” It termed 
Letter XIV, Prudence’s stanzas on her conversion to Meth- 
odism, “ inimitably droll,” and copied all of Letter XIII.’ The 
Monthly Review waxed even more enthusiastic, noting the 
effective satiric use of the innocent, Simkin: “ There is a species 
of humour in these droll Epistles, which has the greater force, 

Ibid., p. 10. 


‘ Ibid., p. 84. 
5 Critical Review, 21 (1766). 369-73. 
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as it seems to proceed from a simple and unembellished char- 
acter.” ° Quoting all of Letter VI and parts of three other 
letters, the Monthly Review asserted ecstatically: “ There are 
a thousand strains of humour in these high-wrought Epistles.” 7 
Walpole in a letter to George Montagu on June 20, 1766, topped 
this lavish praise of the New Bath Guide: 


So much wit, so much humour, fun, and poetry, so much originality, 
never met together before. Then the man has a better ear than 
Dryden or Handel. Apropos to Dryden he has burlesqued his St. 
Cecilia, that you will never read it again without laughing. There 
is a description of a milliner’s box in all the terms of landscape, 
painted lawns and chequered shades, a Moravian ode, and a 
Methodist ditty, that are incomparable, and the best names that 
ever were composed. I can say it by heart, though a quarto, and 
if I had time would write it you down; for it is not yet reprinted 
and not one to be had. 


One searches in vain for adverse criticisms upon the New 
Bath Guide. Imitators of Anstey caused the reviewers to ob- 
serve impatiently of Tunbridge Epistles (1767), “the same 
kind of hand-gallop rhyme as The New Bath Guide.”* The 
Critical Review in 1780 testily remarked: “ Ever since the 
appearance of the celebrated Bath Guide we have been pestered 
from time to time with vile imitations of the inimitable Ansty, 
by gallopers in verse, who have aped the familiar tittup.” ’ But 
the original poem by Anstey received only praise, maintaining 
its popularity through the years. Reviewing Anstey’s collected 
works in 1808, the Annual Review praised the meter, the epis- 
tolary form, the use of irony of manner, the structure of the 
story, the poem’s display of imagination, its moral purpose, 
and hyperbolically declared: “In the whole range of English 
poetry, not dramatic, there is no delineation of a humorous 
character, except that of Hudibras, which can be put in com- 
petition with the portraiture of Simkin.” *° In examining the 
collected works in 1810 the Monthly Review also approached 
rapture: “ In that species of satire which consists in the happy 


° Monthly Review, 34 (1766). 467. 
7 Ibid., p. 469. 

Ibid., 86 (1767). 409. 

® Critical Review, 50 (1780). 394. 
1° Annual Review, 7 (1808). 491. 
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mixture of invective and irony, we do not know any writer 
who excels and but few who equal him.” ** The same review 
termed the New Bath Guide “a book which is as familiar as 
the Common Prayer.” ** Gibbon may have spoken with some 
condescension when he labeled the poem “ a light and whimsical 
performance of local and even verbal pleasantry,’** but he 
collaborated with George Deyverdun in translating the New 
Bath Guide into French in 1767. Except for slight objections 
to its minor indelicacies, the New Bath Guide was the only 
major satiric poem of the age which aroused no opposition and 
enjoyed universal praise. 

Anapestic satire for half a century after the New Bath Guide 
is almost entirely the result of Anstey’s influence. This volumi- 
nous versifying falls into three large groups: (1) Epistolary 
satire on modish follies, closely patterned after Anstey in form 
and subject; (2) Epistolary satire on politics, employing 
Anstey’s ironic technique for a more violent and controversial 
subject; (3) Non-epistolary satire, usually upon typical Anstey 
material in the style of the New Bath Guide. 


(1) Epistolary Satire on Modish Follies 


Almost on the heels of Anstey in 1767 were Tunbridge Epis- 
tles from Lady Margaret to the Countess of B.** published in 
Tunbridge Wells and Poetical Epistles to the Author of the 
New Bath Guide from a Genteel Family in . . . shire published 
in London. In 1770 appeared the New Brighthelmstone Direc- 
tory and Margate in Miniature. Among the facetious verse of 
Edward Thompson in 1770 was an epistle, “'To Lady Bab 
Evergreen, at Bath, from Miss Vizard, on the Masquerade.” 
Miss Vizard, another Jenny W—D—R, writes in anapests: 


The men in the main were but boorish and stupid, 
For Bacchus had votaries, far more than Cupid; 
While one of the crowd was a madman profess’d, 

By which you will judge him less mad than the rest." 


11 Monthly Review, Enlarged Series, 62 (1810). 139. 

Tbid., p. 134. 

18 Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ed. John Murray (New York, 1906), 
p. 237. 

14 New Foundling Hospital for Wit (London, 1786), 5. 9. 
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New Bath Guide irony was thus frequently abandoned by 
imitators in favor of invective or burlesque. As in The Mere- 
triciad and his other snickering satires, Thompson here indulges 
in occasional, trifling naughtiness. 

Sheridan’s first published poem, “ The Ridotto of Bath,” ap- 
peared in the Bath Chronicle, October 10, 1771. Purportedly 
“An Epistle from Timothy Screw, Under Server to Messrs. 
Kuhf and Fitzwater, to his Brother Henry, Waiter at Almack’s,” 
the poem neatly imitates the eleventh and thirteenth letters of 
the New Bath Guide, in satirizing the opening ball at the New 
Assembly Rooms of Bath on September 30. Sheridan con- 
cocts the same chit-chat, the same mild, laughing satire upon 
modish follies, the same snobbishness about social risers, and 
even the same “ character” naming—e. g., Tom Handleflask, 
Miss Churchface, Madame Crib’em, Peg Runt (the maid in 
New Bath Guide was Tabby Runt). Not the foreign visitor or 
the innocent, Timothy simply but shrewdly records the boorish 
presence of mere trades-people at the dance and the impolite 
mobbing of the refreshment table. Food is jostled to the floor 
by the grasping crowd; Timothy archly records: 


O ’twas pleasing to see a collection of beaux 

Parading with large macarons at their toes; 

Or a delicate nymph give a languishing reel 

On a marmalade kissing her little French heel. 

So you see, my dear Hal, they bore all things before ’em, 
And trampled on sweetmeats as well as decorum.® 


Sheridan’s “ Ridotto” was the first example of New Bath 
Guide verse printed in New Foundling Hospital for Wit (1771), 
Debrett’s anthology of light and humorous verse."* 

While dallying with Mrs. Miller’s coterie at the Bath Easton 
villa, Anstey dropped into the famous vase poetry which was 
picked out by one of the ladies present and read to the group. 
In the first week of December, 1775, the topic for the poetic 
amusements was “ The antient and modern dress and manners 
of the English nation compared.” Anstey contributed An Elec- 
tion Ball, in Poetical Letters in the Zomerzetshire Dialect from 


*° Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ed. R. Crompton Rhodes 
(Oxford, 1928), 3. 122-3. 

1° The Register of Folly (1773) closely imitated Anstey in portraying the amuse- 
ments at the Bath waters. 
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Mr. Inkle, a Freeman of Bath to his Wife at Gloucester, origi- 
nally written in the fricative dialect of Somersetshire and pub- 
lished in Bath and Dublin in 1776. The same year Anstey 
revised the poem for reissue in Bath, divesting it of almost all 
its provincialisms. 

The second and third letters of An Election Ball reintroduce 
Simkin, now Sir Simkin Blunderhead, boasting rank and 
estates. Simkin has just returned from the continent, where 
he was duped of his money in return for pseudo objets d'art 
and was cajoled into pretending cosmopolitanism, sophistica- 
tion, and boredom. Not the Simkin of old, this is merely 
the caricature of the foolish English traveller whose trip to 
Europe only made him a bigger fool. Simkin’s role is now 
actually unimportant, for the narrative chiefly recounts the 
experience at a Bath ball of Mr. Inkle and his daughter Mar- 
garet. All the first letter chatters about Madge’s extravagant 
preparations for the dance. The second letter sketches a 
kaleidoscopic view of the ball; Lord Perrywinkle proves marvel- 
ously attentive to Mr. Inkle for the six votes he can deliver, 
and Billy Dasher and young Squirt dance attendance upon 
Madge. In the last letter Squirt pours scalding-hot soup upon 
his more flashy rival; during the ensuing quarrel and confusion 
a candle is knocked against Madge’s elaborate headdress, her 
smoking wig is torn off to disclose a very plain and humiliated 
girl, and father and daughter must ignominiously flee from the 
disaster. 

The suave irony of the New Bath Guide has thus been aban- 
doned for a heavy and exaggerated burlesquing of Bath’s 
fashionable routs. Not quite certain what he wants to do 
with the narrator, Mr. Inkle, Anstey starts him in the first 
letter as a rather weak-brained and doting parent, chirruping 
with glee over the modish life of Bath. In the second letter 
Mr. Inkle mimics Timothy Screw in Sheridan’s “ Ridotto,” 
shrewdly and ironically pointing out over-elaborate costumes 
and festivities, egregious fools and self-seekers. By the end of 
the third letter Mr. Inkle has been metamorphosed into John 
Bull, stoutly declaring, “ Dll take a good slice of old English 
roast beef,” proving himself a true-blue, 100°% Englishman. 

The anapests of this later poem have descended virtually 
to doggerel. Finding them easier to dash off, Anstey sports 


t\ 
_| 
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grotesque rhymes, as when Mr. Inkle observes the seated rows 
of Bath’s fairest ladies: 


Who like Mexican queens in the picture which you may 
Have seen of the court of the great Montezuma.’ 


or when Mr. Inkle compares his daughter’s beauties with those 
of his wife, Dinah: 


And her’s tho’ a chicken as yet, my dear Dinan, 
Stand forth full as plump, and as jolly as thine are.*® 


The poem simply takes its place among the imitations of a 
greater work.”” 

Samuel Hoole’s Modern Manners (1781) , attempted to treat 
of stylish London as Anstey had satirized Bath. The explo- 
sive violence of the Gordon riots of 1780 crackles briefly in a 
few of the epistles, but these disorders have absolutely no 
bearing upon the story’s outcome. In an amplification of 
-Anstey’s original plot, a bachelor uncle and maiden aunt, Mr. 
Ralph Rusty and Miss Ruth Rusty, accompany to London 
from the North country their orphaned nephew and niece, 
George and Kitty Rusty. They reside at the town house of 
foppish Lord D., husband of their relative, the urbane Lady D. 
George and his uncle detest the round of pleasure, yearning to 
return home, but the women insist on enjoying brilliant Lon- 
don. Spinsterish Miss Ruth finally marries Lord D.’s chap- 
lain, Dr. Cringe-Croucher, while immature Kitty runs off with 
Lord D. Angered and helpless, the two men return alone to 
the North country. 

The story is related in eighteen versified letters (fourteen in 
the first edition) , ten almost entirely in the measure of the New 
Bath Guide. Splenetic Mr. Ralph carries the greatest weight of 
satire, writing solely in anapests to a fellow landowner back 


home, Mr. John C. Bluff and unpolished, Mr. Ralph is the 


17 Poetical Works, p. 227. 

18 Ibid., p. 219. 

1° The Woman of Fashion (1778), a letter from Lady Maria Modish to Lady 
Belinda Artless, satirized ladies’ fashions and foibles. A collegian, Roger Wittol, 
published An Incredible Great Bore (1780), satirizing the fashionable small talk 
of would-be wits. Needless to say, the reviewers branded Wittol’s poem with his 
own title. The Cheltenham Guide (1781) closely copied the New Bath Guide, 
claiming to be a continuation of the adventures of the Blunderhead family. 
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hearts-of-oak Englishman, boasting like Mr. Inkle of his love 
for good old English roast beef. Like Juvenal he is the spokes- 
man for the outraged older generation, convinced of its own 
solid virtues and of today’s flimsy weakness. Although Mr. 
Ralph is the observer, his satire is invective rather than irony. 
Perhaps his best is Letter X, portraying a high-society con- 
versazione. Passing from one group of conversationalists to 
another, Mr. Ralph samples the insipid discussion of person- 
alities, styles, music, politics, and literature. As one group is 
damning Dr. Johnson’s study of Milton: 


“ Gude Sir,” cries a Scot, springing up from behind, 

And presenting his snuff-box, “ you’re quite o’ my mind; 
“ Tho’ the Doctor would fain give our poets the law, 
“O’ the spirit of verse he knows nothing at a; 

“In spite of his critique, I canna’ perceive, 

“What there is in your poem of ApAM and Eve: 

“An Osstan you read, MILTon canna’ ga doun, 

“°Tis lik after a virgin a mess 0’ the toun: 

“ No, troth, here the Doctor does nothing but dream, 
“For he is too purblind to ken the subleeme.” *° 


Though effective, Hoole’s invective abandons the more success- 
ful ironic satire of Anstey.” 

John Williams, a prolific imitator of Anstey, apparently began 
copying the New Bath Guide in 1786 when he published in 
the Morning Chronicle “ An Epistle from the House in Cheap- 
side, to the Villa at Hampstead ” and a companion piece, “ An 
Epistle from the Villa at Hampstead to the House in Cheap- 
side.” The two dwellings are amusingly personified as ladies 
exchanging correspondence. Both epistles ridicule the “ cit ” 
who deserts London business for the diversions of a country 


°° Modern Manners, Second Edition (London, 1782), pp. 90-1. 

*+ Almost every versifier spending a few days at a resort town imitated Anstey. 
Thomas Clio Rickman, friend of Thomas Paine, published in Poetical Seraps (Lon- 
don, 1803), “A Familiar Epistle from Brightelmstone, to a Friend in London, 1783. 
In the Stile of the Bath Guide.” He complained about the annoying characters 
that eternally plague seashore resorts: supercilious collegians on holiday, flirtatious 
women, impudent and surly waiters, and all the rest. 

Imitation of Anstey extended to the Antipodes, for The Indian Guide, published 
in Calcutta (1786?) and dedicated to Anstey, satirized Anglo-Indian society in 
anapestic letters from Miss Emily Brittle to her mother in England. Using the 
name of Hoole’s country family, “A Rambler” wrote “A Familiar Letter from 
Miss Biddy Rupee, in Bengal, to her cousin Dorothy Rusty, of Hawthorn Lodge, in 
Devonshire. Originally Written in Jan. 1785; when Encampt near Calcutta.” 
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house. The city residence moans that her master’s trade is 
falling off and that she is neglected for that minx of a country 
villa. In Postscript to the New Bath Guide (1790) Williams 
disclaimed any attempt to rival Anstey, and the Monthly 
Reviewers (the Critical Review and the British Critic equally 
detested him) acidly commented, “ This, perhaps, is the most 
rational passage in the book: —A lucid interval, possibly.” 
The poem follows Anstey in presenting poetic epistles on Bath 
life, generally in anapestic couplets, by such correspondents as 
General Firebrand, the Countess of Cockles, and Correggio 
Candid. The correspondents are strawmen, for Williams is 
expounding himself throughout, gossiping, lampooning political 
opponents, and skirting the edge of impropriety. 

Joseph Moser’s Adventures of Timothy Twig (1794) is as 
much an imitation of Hoole’s Modern Manners as it is of 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide. Twig is another Simkin, a Welch 
lad beguiled by modish London—boxing lyceum, king’s birth- 
day ball, stock exchange, fashionable clubs, theaters, and other 
resorts of society. No relation to Sheridan’s shrewd Timothy, 
Timothy Twig is quickly taken in by the unscrupulous. Sar- 
casm, a sharper, dupes him: 


Sarcasm was saying, and sure he is right, 

To lounge is the fashion from morning to night, 

We lounge at our breakfast, while reading the papers, 
We yawn for our horse to disperse last night’s vapours, 
We mount about three, and ’till it grows dark, 

We lounge first at visits, and then in Hyde Park, 
Return’d, a damn’d bore we this riding declare, 

Then nod while our valet is dressing our hair: 

To dinner awak’d, we just venture to think 

How the soup is compos’d, or what wine we shall drink; 
Talk of dressing of turtle, of roti and stew, 

In short all the secrets of monsicur Ragout. 

To judge by your hearing, and not by our looks, 

You'd think you had din’d with a dozen of cooks. 
Three hours are spent this agreeable way, 

The carriages come, and we lounge to the play. (1.54) 


After a farcical duel (Ralph Rusty of Modern Manners barely 
escaped a duel) and a disastrous lawsuit, Timothy returns 
home penniless, like Anstey’s hero. Patterned after the New 


22 Monthly Review, Enlarged Series, 2 (1790). 105. 
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Bath Guide is the character of the innocent, who gullibly lauds 
the follies and corruptions of society. London scenes are often 
those of Hoole, though Moser is able in twice the space (over 
300 pages of poetic epistles) to cover London more extensively. 
Moser proffers two love affairs, making his poem really a versi- 
fied romantic-satiric novel, a genre currently popular.” 

The main line of imitators from Anstey continued with 
undiminished strength into the second and third decades of 
the nineteenth century. Mrs. Barbara Hofland’s A Season at 
Harrogate (Knaresborough and Harrogate, 1812) tried exactly 
the same formula for Harrogate that Anstey had exploited in 
his poem on Bath. Benjamin Blunderhead writes anapestic 
letters to his mother in Derbyshire and recounts Harrogate 
experiences that Simkin Blunderhead had undergone in Bath. 
Perhaps the best known of the later imitations of Anstey was 
Epistles from Bath (Bath, 1817) by Thomas H. Bayley. Many 
similar imitations burgeoned, even in 1830 when Eight Letters 
from Bath, By the Fidget Family was published in Bath; the 
influence of Moore’s Fudge family was strong in this volume, 
as well as that of Anstey’s poem, then more than 60 years old. 


(2) Epistolary Satire on Politics 


Political satirists quickly seized upon anapests, but for the 
most part strangely avoided Anstey’s epistolary form until the 
1780’s._ Perhaps the earliest epistolary imitation on politics 
was “ An Epistle to a Friend in the Country,” written in 1766 


*8 A close copy of Anstey’s poem was The Sea-Side, a Poem; in a Series of 
Familiar Epistles from Mr. Simkin Slender-wit, Summering at Ramsgate, to his 
Dear Mother in Town, published in Ramsgate (1797). The same year in Margate 
was published another imitation: The New Margate Guide; or, Memoirs of Five 
Families out of Six; who, 

In Town Discontent with a good Situation, 

Make Margate the Place of their Summer Migration. 
Periodicals of the period abound in such epistolary verse in anapests, most of it 
only mildly satiric, and much of it little more than doggerel. 

Anstey-like satire upon Bath continued in Intercepted Epistle from a Person in 
Bath to his Friend in London (Bath, 1805). The author laments his lack of 
success with gambling and with the ladies. The Bath Case and Subscription: a 
Poetical Epistle (1806) was anxious to prevent the city of Bath from changing 
the fields behind the Marlborough buildings into gardens or building sites. New- 
port was remembered in The Ladies’ Poctical Petition (1808), a wry male effusion 
when the women at this Isle of Wight resort sought a winter dance. 
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in mild derogation of the elder Pitt, then elevated to the peer- 
age. Mere political joshing in anapests, the poem takes no 
advantage of the feigned author or the irony of manner. 
Commonplace observations are pleasantly versified: 


In a winter or two, I suppose each oration, 

Well chew’d, will again be spew’d out on the nation: 
For the substance of matter continues the same, 

As Newton avers, tho’ it changes its name.** 


Though sometimes ascribed to Anstey, the poem seems almost 
certainly an imitator’s work. Apparently the first political 
satire to follow the Anstey formula closely was Election Flights 
(1780) , purportedly a poetic epistle by Timmy Straightfor- 
ward to his mother, recounting the tumultuous party nomina- 
tions in Cambridgeshire. The Monthly Review sourly com- 
mented: “A sorry imitation of the Bath Guide. The best use 
to which the Cambridgeshire freeholders can apply this eighteen 
-pennyworth of trash, will be to light their pipes with it at their 
next entertainment.” * The start had been made, and political 
letters in anapests tumbled from the press or, more frequently, 
were spewed out in party periodicals and newspapers. Though 
numerous, these epistles were highly topical and have virtually 
no interest today. The most popular, written by Ralph 
Broome, appeared in the newspaper The World during 1788. 
Broome’s extraordinary Letters of Simpkin the Second are 
perhaps comparable to Dr. Johnson’s reporting of parliamen- 
tary speeches. As Broome claims on the title page of the 
collected letters, he is “ Poetic Recorder, of all the Proceedings, 
upon the Trial, of Warren Hastings, Esq., in Westminster 
Hall.” Instead of the balanced and Latinical rhetoric which 
Johnson chose, Broome molded into anapestic letters the great 
mass of oratory, testimony, and cross-examinations at the 
famous trial. Moser probably made his Timothy Twig a 


24 New Foundling Hospital for Wit (London, 1786), 4. 75. 

25 Monthly Review, 63 (1780). 230. 

A Second Letter from Timmy Straightforward to his Mother receiveu more sum- 
mary treatment on the same page of the Monthly Review, whose complete review 
was: “Equally ingenious and useful with the foregoing flights.” In anapestic 
letters appeared rebuffs presumably by Mrs. Straightforward, and a reassuring letter 
to the voters of Cambridge. A Letter from a Burgess at Huntingdon tried to 
handle the Huntingdonshire elections as Timmy Straightforward had satirized 
elections at Cambridge. 
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Welshman on the suggestion of Broome’s hero, but Moser’s 
poem generally follows Hoole and Anstey. Completely ignor- 
ing Anstey’s Simkin, Broome gives no personality to his rustic 
character, simply speaking through him. Simpkin the Second 
ironically offers himself as the laureate of Burke, as the extoller 
of the great “leader of the leaders” in the case against Hast- 
ings. Burke is the chief object of attack throughout the letters, 
although Fox, Sheridan, Philip Francis (probable author of the 
Junius letters), and other prominent Whigs are assailed, as 
well as the profligate and unfilial Prince of Wales. Broome’s 
caricature technique, repeated in virtually every letter, is to 
twist and distort the remarks of a Whig accuser of Hastings 
to make the accuser ridiculous: 


One man had, it seems, the presumption to state 
The ImpeacHMENT Expence was enormously great: 
When Burke, in a moment, sprung up in his place, 
And cry’d, as he star’d the man full in the face, 
“Such stinginess, Sir, would a nation disgrace! 

“ After all the fine things we’ve heard SHerman say, 
“ He’s a pitiful wretch who refuses to pay: 

“ Now that genius has blinded our eyes with its flash, 
“Can we look at accounts? Can we sum up our cash? 
“ After soaring above all the regions of sense, 

“Can we tumble so low as to think about pence? ** 


The rhymes are consistently commonplace and obvious, and 
the anapests come very readily; when Broome wants Hastings 
to rise to noble utterance in Letter XXXIX, he must “ drop 
the looser stile,” and write heroic couplets. 

Letters from Simpkin the Second appeared first in 1788 with 
sixteen epistles. Bell issued a pirated copy of the full forty 
letters the next year, before Stockdale released the author’s 
edition. Broome continued the triumph with additional letters 
in 1790. The Monthly Review applauded his witty bur- 
lesquing: “This he does in so easy and good-tempered a 
manner, that the Opposition, against whom his ridicule is 
directed, if they have any mirth in their souls, which they 
unquestionably have, must often smile at Master Simkin.” ** 
Even Robert Bisset, sycophantic biographer of Burke, ad- 


°° Letters of Simpkin the Second (London, 1789), p. 59. 
27 Monthly Review, Enlarged Series, 4 (1791). 86. 
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mitted: “ Burke, who was one of the wittiest of men himself, 
was also the cause of wit in others, as ‘ Simkins’s Letters to his 
Brother Simon in Wales’ can testify.” ** Bisset properly judged 
the other satires upon the Hastings trial as inferior to Broome’s 
work.”* 

John Williams’ New Brighton Guide (1796) is not, as its 
title implies, an Anstey-like satire upon fashionable resort life, 
but is sniggering gossip and bitter invective upon the Prince 
of Wales, his tempestuous life, his dissolute cronies, and any 
other politico nearby when “ Tony Pasquin ” dropped his club. 
Williams here refurbishes the device employed in his Morning 
Chronicle poems of 1786. A series of anapestic epistles is ex- 
changed between Carlton House, London establishment of the 
Prince, and the Prince’s Pavilion at Brighton. The Pavilion 
has the role ascribed in the earlier poem to the villa at Hamp- 
stead, and Carlton House writes as did the Cheapside resi- 
dence. The Pavilion accuses the Prince and his retinue of 
everything ascribed to Wilkes and his Medmenham Monks. 
Carlton House agrees with the Pavilion, but admonishes less 
violently and more philosophically, trying to rise to a preach- 
ment. Only a little humor brightens the work. Its popularity 
must have stemmed from the omnibus load of scandal described 
or hinted. 

John Courtney, liberal M.P., sought to share the laurels of 
Anstey in The Present State of the Manners, Arts, and Politics, 
of France and Italy (1794). Whatever Courtney notes on the 
continent he employs as a satiric thrust at English conser- 
vatism in these versified epistles addressed to Robert Jephson. 
A vigorous advocate of the rights of man, he ironically mourns 
the destruction of the French aristocracy, and the levelling of 
French society: 


As the blossoms and fruit, the sweet nobles we see, 

Like the clod, the mere vulgar should nourish the tree, 
Comte, prince, and marquis, are somewhat divine, 

And the multitude sure little better than swine: 

Then on this great topic let’s have no more babble, 

For the nobles are nobles, the people are rabble. (p. 16) 


28 Life of Edmund Burke, Second Edition (London, 1800), 2. 242. 

2° The New Parliamentary Register (1791) presents Simkin B—n—r—d, now 
elected M.P. from the borough of Gotham, with mock innocence satirizing the 
court and parliament. 
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The English Republicans seldom displayed the mordant wit 
and humor of this liberal satirist.*° 

Although the direct influence of Simpkin the Second proved 
virulent for only two decades, Broome had established the 
political satire in anapestic epistles, made more famous in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century by Thomas Moore, 
John Agg, Thomas Grady, Thomas Bayley, and the authors of 
Cross-Bath Guide, New Whig Guide, and New Tory Guide. 
Obviously these authors looked to Anstey rather than to 
Broome, but it was the latter who had established the tradition. 


(3) Non-epistolary Satire 


Non-epistolary satire immediately seized upon anapests, 
“Hilary Term, 1766” appearing the same year as the New 
Bath Guide. This poem derived its fun from the controversial 
elevation of Pitt to the title of Lord Chatham: 


Squire P was the Plaintiff, lady C the defendant, 
The Point of Precedence the Cause then dependant.** 


The entire piece plays upon the letters P and C, P standing for 
Parliament, Privilege, Property, and Power, while C is accused 
of Capital Crimes, Cabals, and Conceits. 

Though never as plentiful as political satire in heroic 


8° 4 Member of Parliament’s Review of his First Session (1792) consisted of Sir 
Solomon Gundy’s anti-ministerial epistles addressed to his wife. Also upon parlia- 
ment in the same year was The Proclamation; or, The Meeting of the Gothamites, 
a poetical epistle from Harry Gay to a country friend, Richard Quiet. 

As Broome’s Simpkin had burlesqued the speeches of Burke, logically Burke’s 
Thoughts on the Prospects of a Peace with the Regicide Directory (first two letters 
in 1796) were burlesqued in an anapestic letter from Simpkin to his brother Simon 
(probably not by Broome), and in the same year “Simkin redivivus” burlesqued 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord in Defense of his Pension. 

Two Letters from Sandy M’Shuffle to Donald M’Shift (1805) triumphantly re- 
corded the fall of Pitt in letters presumably from a Scots observer of parliament 
to a friend in Scotland. As in Broome’s letters, lengthy speeches, debates, and 
reports are versified in anapests; there is strangely little attempt to employ Scots 
vocabulary. Fantoccini (1809) offered political letters in verse from Griffith 
Llewellyn to his cousin Rice ap Shinkins in Wales; Broome’s Simpkin had a cousin 
Shenkin in Wales. 

Throughout the 1790’s and 1800’s newspapers and journals regularly burlesqued 
political speeches and letters in the style of Broome. The most popular series, after 
Broome’s, appeared in the Tory Sun in 1792 and was published the same year under 
the title, Speech at the Whig Club. 

31 New Foundling Hospital for Wit (London, 1786), 5. 59. 
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couplets, non-epistolary satire upon politics in anapests became 
commonplace in the decades after the New Bath Guide. In 
comparison with heroic couplet satire, this verse was facetious 
rather than solemn, and more laughing than declaiming. 
Usually it was also more ingenious and imaginative. Of course, 
the influence of popular anapests from the ballads and catches 
had persisted all through the period when cultivated poets 
concentrated upon heroic couplets. For example, the doggerel 
of Auld Robin’s Garland (n.p., c. 1780), seems indebted to 
popular tradition rather than to Anstey: 


To mak’ the Americans pa’ for aer tea, 

He’s ta’en sniff an tobacco, fra’ ye an fra’ me, 
Which famines the nose of an ald canker’d carlie, 
Ah! at Laird North would tax hoole an fairle.®? 


The popularity of Anstey’s measure may have stimulated the 
writing of such doggerel and may have caused much of the 
popular anapestic verse to abandon stanzas.** 

Impetus to political satire in non-epistolary anapests was 
given by The Rolliad group in their publication of The West- 
minster Guide (1784). The title is obviously taken from the 
New Bath Guide, and the first part is addressed to Anstey. 
Uncompromisingly Whig is the subject, the corrupt election by 
which the king established the Pitt ministry: 


Great Peers from poor lodgings, great Lawyers from stables; 
Ev’n the Soldier, whose household’s a centinel box, 

Claims a questionless franchise ’gainst Freedom and Fox; 
All dubbed and maintain’d upon influence regal 

Of the new H——E of C s constituents legal.** 


°° Catalogue of English and American Chap-books and Broadside Ballads in Har- 
vard College Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1905), p. 67. 

*8 Satiric prints extensively employed the anapestic couplet. “ A New Method of 
Macarony Making, as Practised at Boston in North America,” issued October 12, 
1774, depicts American rebels tarring, feathering, and forcing tea upon John Malcom 
(or Maleomb), unpopular Commissioner of Customs at Boston, and appends these 
lines: 


For the Custom House Officers landing the Tea, 
They Tarr’d him, and Feather’d him just as you see, 
And they drench’d him so well both behind and before, 
That he begg’d for God’s sake they would drench him no more. 
Mary D. George, Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires . . . in the British 
Museum (London, 1935), 5. 169. 
4 Political Miscellanies (London, 1795), p. 98. 
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The second part of Westminster Guide, addressed to William 
Hayley, merely continues denunciation of the Tories. The 
authors produce a somewhat majestic roll in extolling the 
piercing eye of Fox: 


Each glance has the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 

That no art can withstand, no delusion can bear, 
And the effort of malice and lie of the day, 
Detected and scorn’d, break like vapour away.*° 


The Rolliad wits imparted to these anapests a sound unlike 
that of Anstey and prophetic of this measure’s non-satiri¢c 
uses.”° 

Although Burke, spokesman for political conservatism, was 
assailed in heroic couplets, most formal satire espoused his 
viewpoint. Liberals seemed more inclined towards anapests, 
and most of the political satire in anapests opposed Burke. 
Gynomachia (1789) cleverly presented a quarrel between Moll 
(Burke’s Moral Conscience) and Poll (Burke’s Political Con- 
science). Before Judge Minos in Hell, Moll arraigns Poll for 
seducing Burke from moral right to political expediency. Find- 
ing Burke wrong in every respect, the judge condemns him 
to Hell. The Owl, the Peacock, and the Dove (1792) marshaled 
fable and allegory to deride Burke’s conservatism. The liberal 
poet, Thomas Clio Rickman, inscribed a mocking anapestic 
epithet, “ Impromptu on the Death of Edmund Burke ”: 


If his fame should survive, and his memory reign, 
He may thank the immortal productions of PArne; 
For as to his writings, as standing alone, - 

*Tis chance if a hundred years hence they are known.*? 


Liberal poets probably considered the Anstey measure newer, 
less conventional, freer. Definitely on the defensive, they 
perhaps felt the need for a more smilingly persuasive meter. 
Certainly liberal satirists dominated anapests as conservatives 
dominated satire in heroic couplets. 

While most anapestic poets copying Anstey’s material usually 


85 Tbid., p. 102. 
36 Flurries of anapestic political verse followed Westminster Guide, varying from 

the colloquial, true-blue City Quixote (1785) to the suave Memoirs of Sir Simeon 

Supple, Member for Rotborough (1785) . 

87 Poetical Scraps (London, 1803), 2. 130. 
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copied his epistolary form, they also wrote non-epistolary satires 
on modish foibles and follies. Venus Attiring the Graces 
(1777) laughed anapestic laughter at the extremes of feminine 
beauty preparations—garments, hairdressing, and other out- 
landish devices. Anstey himself chose non-epistolary anapests 
in the bantering “ Lines Repeated by the Author,” written in 
1778 for the denizens of the Miller villa, and ridiculing eccen- 
tric Bath characters, especially Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, 
52-year-old author of History of England who had just married 
22-year-old “ Dr.” Graham, surgeon’s second mate aboard a 
warship of the East India Company. “A Peep at Spring- 
Garden on a Public Evening (Supposed to be Written by the 
Author of the Bath Guide) ,” published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1778) , is watered Anstey and probably not his work 
at all. Similar short poems upon fashions, dances, nouveau 
riche, and other topics of the beau monde became familiar in 
periodicals.** 

Bagatelle; or, The Bath Anniversary (1791) attempted 
Anstey material in non-epistolary satire, but the Critical Re- 
view dismissed it as a piece of local humor. “ Anstey,” the re- 
viewers insisted, “ has monopolised the Helicon of Somerset- 
shire.” *° Satirists continued to copy the Anstey subjects, even 
as far north as Edinburgh, with Trip to Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight, from London, in Rambling Verses (1797). De- 
parting from the, epistolary form of Anstey meant, however, a 
gradual removal from his influence.*® Because Anstey’s poetry 
was light and gay, many imitators produced humorous but non- 
satiric anapests. As early as 1768, shortly after the publication 
of the New Bath Guide, the Gentleman’s Magazine printed a 
bit of fluff from Ipswich, “ The Following Lines were Occasion’d 
by a Lady’s having Humm’d a Gentleman with a Bill of Fare.” 
In succeeding decades the volume of merely facetious poetry in 
anapests steadily increased. 

Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison (1776), almost certainly 


88 Non-epistolary satires closely copying Anstey material were The Cassina (1787) 
upon Weybridge; Humours of Brighthelmstone, By J. West (1788); and Journey to 
Brighton (1788) by Thomas Griffies. 

39 Critical Review, Second Series, 4 (1792). 114. 

*° The Monopolist (1795) ridiculed styles in women’s dresses, and Convivialia and 
Saltatoria (1800) pilloried new dance crazes and dissipations. 
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derived from the Anstey tradition of anapestic epistles, is play- 
ful good humor without definite satiric intent. Ascribed to 
Sheridan is “ Elopement of the Graces” in The Muses and 
Graces on a Visit to Grosvenor Square (1775). This graceful 
tribute to belles at Mrs. Crewe’s ball may well be Sheridan’s, 
for it flatters seven titled women who were his friends. Sheri- 
dan’s “ Lines by a Lady of Fashion” (c. 1776) playfully pic- 
tures a stylish lady entranced by stylish London, and “ Lines 
by a Lady on the Loss of her Trunk” (c. 1776) daintily 
laments missing dresses and beauty aids. Though it bristles 
with occasional satiric barbs, “ Address to the Fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxford, on the Alarm of the Invasion,” in 
Landor’s Poetry by the Author of Gebir (1800) sports pleas- 
antry in Anstey meter rather than satire. These examples 
from Sheridan and Landor demonstrate the reinforcement non- 
satiric vers de société received from the New Bath Guide. 

Of miscellaneous poems employing satiric anapests, most re- 
nowned today is Goldsmith’s Retaliation (1774). Although 
this work displays no specific Anstey influence, the vogue of 
the New Bath Guide probably caused Goldsmith to choose 
satiric anapests. Retaliation exerted little direct influence upon 
subsequent anapestic satire. Poets, critics, and reviewers con- 
tinued to associate the meter with Anstey rather than with 
Goldsmith. 

Perhaps the most widely read non-epistolary satire in 
anapests was Williams’ Children of Thespis. The first part of 
the poem appeared in 1786, the second and third parts in 
1788, and the fourth part (entitled The Pin Basket) in 1797. 
The full poem, exclusive of introduction, laudatory dithyrambs 
upon Tony Pasquin, and other lumber, exceeded 425 pages. In 
this almost interminable work Williams sought to accomplish 
in Anstey measure what Churchill in The Rosciad and Kelly 
in Thespis had attempted in heroic couplets. Williams’ frame- 
work device utilized his old standby of conversing buildings; 
Covent Garden Theatre addresses Drury Lane Theatre in the 
first part of the poem, libelling all the actors and actresses at 
the older house, while Drury Lane retaliates in the second and 
third parts. The prologue to The Pin Basket, the author’s 
dream vision, brings the two personifications together in the 
fourth part of the poem to alternate criticisms of each other’s 
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actors. Williams stalked through the theaters, a figure of 
terror, studiously noting and reporting in verse when some 
actor missed a cue, when some actress was taking on weight, 
and other trivia. The poem corresponds to today’s endless 
gossip columns about motion-picture actors and actresses, ex- 
cept for its almost unrelieved abuse. Like Churchill, Williams 
extensively criticized carriage, gesture, and voice. He would 
consume half a dozen lines describing the awkwardness with 
which an actress lifted her arm, and a dozen lines comparing 
an actor’s voice to a file rasping knots, frogs trumpeting in a 
marsh, or a hypochondriac belching and snorting after drafts 
of vile-tasting medicine. His only important criterion was 
“natural” acting; he abhorred stiff and clumsy postures, rant- 
ing speeches, and violent displays of emotion. Much of his 
satire ignored any considered judgment, and indulged in snivel- 
ing gossip and bombastic invective against the actors, whom 
he termed “ Sound’s brazen son,” “ phrase-haberdasher,” “a 
post-horse, diurnally damn’d.” Rather uniquely, Williams 
was here slashing and hewing in anapests as multitudes of 
eighteenth-century satirists had in heroic couplets. While 
popular except among hostile reviewers, Williams’ verse, oppos- 
ing the whole course of anapestic satire, caused little imitation. 

General satire in anapests, much less voluminous than formal 
satire, perhaps amounted to about one-quarter of the exten- 
sive satire in heroic couplets. This quantity was nevertheless 
appreciable, covering most current English literary life. Little 
direct influence of Anstey is discernible in these works, but 
they further demonstrate the popularity of his meter. 

Mason had established the heroic epistle as the standard 
satiric device to review prose works, but in The Doctor Dis- 
sected (1771) Mrs. Ireland, mother of William H. Ireland, the 
forger of Shakespearian documents, selected anapests to ridi- 
cule William Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout (1771). Dr. 
Cadogan’s treatise, immensely successful in its day, achieved 
numerous editions and evoked many replies from contemporary 
physicians. The dissertation asseverated that gout, caused by 
indolence, intemperance, and mental disturbance, could not be 
cured medically, but by proper diet, exercise, and sanitation. 
England of that day must have wondered, as did Mrs. Ireland, 
if the cure was not worse than the disease. For example, 
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Cadogan recommended that everyone wash his feet daily. Mrs. 
Treland’s poem is virtually a burlesque paraphrase of the origi- 
nal, versifying every important declaration, often incorporat- 
ing the same learned Latin and medical terms. Cadogan 
admonished even those who claimed to be eating moderately 
and wholesomely: 


If ever they eat a steak or a chop, if it is sometimes without pepper, 
I believe it is never without pickles, the worst of all poisons. They 
are surprised that such meals should rise on their stomachs with 
flatulence, sour and bitter hiccups and eructations, which, if they 
did not keep them down with a sufficient quantity of wine or 
sometimes a dram, they would be troubled with all the time of 
digestion. 


This passage is burlesqued: 


Nay more, on a chop if you dine—'’tis but just 

That pickles you eat—of all poisons the worst. 

If sauce, and provocatives, thus you will sip up, 

No wonder you're plagu’d with a sour, bitter hiccup.*? 


Mrs. Ireland excelled in concocting humorous rhymes: 


“Tn Gath do not tell, nor in Askalon blab it ”— 
(You're strictly forbidden to eat a welch rabbit) .* 


Military satire, meager in heroic couplets, was well repre- 
sented in anapests. In The Camp Guide (1778) , a close imita- 
tion of the New Bath Guide, Ensign Tommy Toothpick, like 
Simkin, sent anapestic letters to his mother. These epistles 
ridiculed army life, and appended letters from Miss Nelly Brisk 
to Miss Gadabout laughed at the round of frivolity and amuse- 
ment customary in a garrison town. Warley, in the same year, 
continued the anapestic laughter upon Army life, Army leaders, 


41 William Cadogan, His Essay on Gout, ed. John Ruhrih (New York, 1925), 
. 58-9. 
PP ye The Doctor Dissected (London, 1771), p. 10. 

“3 Tbid., p. 11. 

Under the pseudonym of Sappho Search, John Black employed anapests in 
Poetical Review of Miss Hannah More’s Strictures on Female Education (1800), 
laughingly ridiculing each statement in her text. Anapests were used as invective 
to lambaste John Wolcot in The Pindaric Disaster (1793). When critics unfavor- 
ably received his Collection of Trifles in Verse (Sudbury, 1797), Charles Edward 
Stewart replied the same year with Critical Trifles, following Anstey in style and 


meter. 
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and the motley camp followers.** Widely circulated was 
Sketch of the Campaign of 1793 (1795), supposedly anapestic 
letters from Army officers on the continent to friends in Eng- 
land. They recount vicissitudes dogging many armies: 

All smoothly went on in front of our line, 

But the rear, O ye gods! who on earth could define? 

Not a single pot-alehouse escap’d an assault, 

And they drain’d to the dregs ev’ry barrel of malt. 

Supported between two batallion-men, here, 

Hissing hot from the bung, reel’d a tall grenadier.*® 


In 1796 the poem was reissued as Accurate and Impartial Nar- 
rative of the War, including additional letters on the cam- 
paigns of 1794-5. A third edition, blown up to two volumes, 
appeared late in 1796. 

Like general satire in heroic couplets, anapestic satire ex- 
ploited the conventional themes of an educated and privileged 
coterie, the arts and the professions. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 44 (1774), published “ Part of a Letter from an Oxford 
Scholar to his Friend in London,” which lamented: 

The college, I think, is gone musical mad; 
Though ’tis better, you'll say, to be so than sad; 
With their Handels, their Arnes, and thousands of ini’s; 
I’m afraid they'll turn out but a parcel of ninnies: 
Instead of that sing song, that musical art, 


Their study shou’d be—Newton, Locke, or Descartes. 
(p. 536) 


At the end of the century fashionable and academic gentlemen 
were writing extensive facetiae in anapestic couplets, as Southey 
did at Oxford. 

Like formal satire, anapestic verse had railed against the 
Methodists since the New Bath Guide had chuckled at Roger, 
the Methodist parson. The Cobler’s Politics (1775) could not 
ignore one of the favorite butts of eighteenth-century satirists, 
John Wesley: 


He stares up to Heaven with Heart that’s all Mammon, 
Holds forth against Bacon, then dines upon Gammon. 

But Speech is defil’d with off’ring to paint 

This motley odd Creature—this pious sweet Saint! (p. 10) 


44 Timothy Twaddle, “ Poet La reat to the Troops,” purportedly wrote Anticipa- 
tion of the Review (1786), a mock anegyric ridiculing the militia. 
“8 Accurate and Impartial Narrative of the War (London, 1796), 1. 2. 
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In 1790 Alexander Geddes, the facetious Roman Catholic 
divine, mildly ridiculed the meeting of the Friends to the Re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts by means of a macaronic 
epistle, an olio of Latin and English. In the same year, “ for 
the use of the ladies and country gentlemen,” he translated this 
satire upon nonconformist clergymen into “ New Bath Guide 
verse,” apparently considering Anstey’s sportive satire the 
closest approximation to macaronic poetry. All the dissenters 
present are smilingly satirized, and the absent Priestley is 
addressed: 


What kept you, my Priestley, from gracing our dome? 
A better employment detains you at home: 
Where you fabricate bolts, and you meditate blows 
At Horsley, and Horne, and Hawkins, and Howes; 
And tons of sulphureous powder prepare 
To blow up the church, and church-men in the air! *° 


Anapestic criticism of literary tastes and trends blossomed 
as early as 1768 when Anstey published Appendix to the 
Patriot. A burlesque of the pseudo-pindaric, with loads of 
classic references and ponderous playfulness applied to Buck- 
horse, the prizefighter, The Patriot (1767) had failed to sell. 
In the Appendix Anstey gloomily regards his bookseller’s shop, 
where customers scorn The Patriot. The bookseller explains to 
Anstey that a poem containing “neither blasphemy, bawdy, 
nor treason” is unsaleable. To sell, satire must be personal, 
not general; it must be sarcastic and biting, not smiling and 
gently persuasive. 


Tis your daggering stuff, my good friend, you will find, 
That hits the malevolent taste of mankind.‘? 


Chagrined, but refusing to pander to vulgar taste, the author 
vows that he will quit satire and rusticate. This peevish poem 
added little to Anstey’s reputation and influence, but literary 
criticism in anapests was established. “ Receipt to Make a 
Modern Eclogue or Pastoral,” in The Wit’s Magazine, 1 (1784) , 
laughed at the stereotypes of the pastoral: 


“6 Analytical Review, 8 (1790). 340. 
*? Poetical Works, p. 179. 
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TAKE quantum sufficit of meadows and trees, 

While your zephyrs most wantonly play in each breeze; 
Let Phoebus and Flora together combine, 

To make the sky smile, and the meadows look fine. 
Your nymphs and your swains must be sorted in pairs; 
Your swains should be love-sick, your nymphs be all fairs. 


(p. 395) 


With sterner voice “ Advice to Writers of Comedy ” in Literary 
Magazine and British Review (1789) shrewdly attacked the 
current drama, ironically suggesting how to construct a “ hit ” 
comedy with stock characters, foolish situations, and stale 
jokes. Though no one, except perhaps the laureate himself, 
thought much of Pye as a poet, it seems unkind to say, as did 
“Verses Spoken at Reading School, Oct. 18, by Mr. Sheldon, 
in the Character of Old-Plum of Cheapside, with a News-paper 
in his Hand. Written by Mr. Butt ”: 


Let me see—what is this?—oh! the Laureat is dead! 
Bays without and within his nonsensical head! 
And with him it were well to let Poetry die, 
Nor our stomachs still fire with a pepper-strong Pie.** 


In 1801 Alexander Thomson published The British Parnassus 
in Edinburgh, mildly burlesquing contemporary poets in 
anapests. The British Critic protested that the meter was 
inappropriate, but the reviewer was protesting in vain. Ana- 
pestic satire, though less numerous, had by this day chosen the 
same wide field as satire in heroic couplets. 

In later eighteenth-century anapestic verse, Christopher 
Anstey is certainly the dominant figure. The anapestic epistle 
of the Jast third of the century is obviously his offspring, while 
anapestic satire in other forms was almost equally indebted to 
him until well into the nineteenth century. Light verse and 
completely serious poetry, both beyond the scope of this ex- 
amination, also employed anapests extensively over the same 
period, undoubtedly from the vogue established by the New 
Bath Guide. 


George Washington University 


*® Gentleman’s Magazine, 60 (1790). 1037. 
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FROM SURREALISM TO “THE APOCALYPSE ”: 


A Development in Twentieth Century Irrationalism 


By Freperick J. HorrMANn 


1 


In the years since Freud’s work was first translated and 
interpreted for the English speaking world his analysis and 
description of the unconscious have more and more been 
adapted to the rhetorical and practical needs of the literary 
artist. Modern critics have almost invariably drawn upon 
psychoanalysis for assistance in explaining the modern con- 
sciousness; poets have likewise found suggestions in clinical 
casebooks and in Freud’s exploratory work in analysis. Of the 
many developments in literary theory and practice which took 
place during the three decades which begin and end in World 
Wars, I have selected one which, considered as a case history 
in modern poetics, exemplifies the preoccupation of modern 
writers with the unconscious. It is both revealing and typical. 

Beginning with a brief discussion of dadaism (1914-1922), 
that temporary and explosive denial of rationalism, I propose 
to show how many French and English writers have exploited 
and restated the psychoanalytic “discovery ” of the uncon- 
scious, and have made what use of it they thought necessary 
to an adequate definition of the modern spiritual crisis. In 
general, the view of these writers is that this crisis had been 
brought about by the failure of the reasoning mind; in varying 
degrees, all of them felt the heavy weight of the ingenious and 
inventive intellect as the most serious barrier to a reinstate- 
ment of positive values. These values were beyond the power 
of reason to determine or use; they were discernible only by 
means of an intuitive realization of that which lay beneath the 
human consciousness. 

Dadaism may be called a gesture of pure denial. Its principal 
critical weapon was the word “ rien,” in which it concentrated 
both its particular views of modern civilization and what might 
be called its metaphysics. As a means of criticizing the assump- 
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tions of the rational, ordering, “ civilized ” mind—which had 
met and failed its worst test in the first World War—dada’s 
“rien”? was used to deny fixed or static value to anything 
which the mind of man had thus far created and established. 
Dada’s legacy was this heightened, exaggerated, and forceful 
denial of conscious values and pretensions; surrealists (many 
of them former dadaists) retained this attitude, but seriously 
attempted to go beyond dadaism, to establish a criticism and 
an art which might successfully state not only the weaknesses 
of a rational world but also the correctness and value of an 
alternative set of assumptions. But the surrealism of the 1920’s 
in France eventually proved itself to have been the victim of 
its own method, and its narrow reading of Freud ultimately 
provided the excuse for its failure. Surrealists, instead of releas- 
ing the ego from its rational prison, provided another, an 
irrational, prison for it, from which it could not escape except 
through a radical revision of surrealist practices. The sur- 
realists explored the caverns of the unconscious, equipped only 
with a camera; they refused to accept any assistance either 
from human reason or from intuition. Thus, in turning from 
the rational to the irrational sphere of the mind, they locked 
themselves in a prison as strong as the one from which they 
had escaped. 

The young English poets of the early 1940’s, who called 
themselves the poets of “The New Apocalypse,” had been 
introduced to Freud and to the surrealists quite early in their 
careers. In the essays and books of Herbert Read they learned 
about the uses of psychoanalysis and about its limitations for 
art, as these had been proved abundantly by surrealists. Their 
writing therefore rejected the close confinement of the uncon- 
scious and reasserted the value and the power of the ego. This 
ego was substantially what they called the creative mind, which 
grasped the meaning of the unconscious but insisted upon 
organizing its gift to poetry in its own fashion. The most 
valuable suggestions came to them from D. H. Lawrence, who 
had criticized Freud and at the same time asserted the import- 
ance of irrational thought. The writings of these young English 
poets stood therefore as a restatement of the twentieth-century 
protest against tradition, and especially against the tendency 
toward rigid mechanism which both tradition and its surrealist 
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antagonists revealed. What the poets of the “ New Apoca- 
lypse ” offered to modern writing was an attempt to re-instate 
the value of the creative mind. This value dadaism had dis- 
carded, along with all others; surrealism had destroyed it 
almost inadvertently, in reducing its function to that of serving 
rather than dominating the unconscious. In the story of this 
single development in twentieth-century thought, D. H. Law- 
rence becomes a key figure; outside the surrealist group, he 
nevertheless worked and argued for the cause which the 
surrealists had somehow failed to rescue from the dadist 
scrap-heap. This paper is an attempt to show the influence of 
Lawrence upon the work of the young poets of the Apocalypse, 
who saw the problems of the creative mind and of the uncon- 
scious from a point of view quite different from that of the 
pioneer surrealists, 
2 


In 1921 André Breton completed his plans for what he called 
a “ Congress of the Modern Spirit.” By this time dadaism had 
fairly well run its nihilist course, and several of the writers 
associated with it were unhappy over its persistent negativism. 
The Congress was to offer a program about which all of the 
“advance guard” could agree. It never took place. Tristan 
Tzara and his fellow-dadaists, remembering previous dadaist 
demonstrations, had plotted to make the Congress another 
occasion for their revolutionary gestures. This purpose ran 
counter to Breton’s; and the failure of agreement, though it 
served clearly to exemplify dadaist attitudes, convinced Breton 
of the need for modern literature and art immediately to break 
away from its dadaist association. 

Surrealism had therefore begun in part as a protest against 
the destructivism of dada, and in an important sense it had 
served to rescue one single object from the dadaist debris. For 
the dadaist had insisted upon the worthlessness of art as well 
as upon the futility of all other activity. “ The only way for 
Dada to continue,” said Breton in 1921, “ is for it to cease to 
exist.” * 

1 Quoted by David Gascoyne, A Short Survey of Surrealism (London, 1935), p. 
42. Definitions of dadaism are of course a contradiction of terms; those which 


follow suggest at once the indefinable character of dada and the dadaist mockery 
of the principle of definition itself: “voila le mot que méne idéas 4 la chasse ”; 


5 
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What followed upon the death of dada was not as destructive 
of all post-war pretensions as was dada, but it was equally 
revolutionary. Surrealism *® dates unofficially from the experi- 
ments in “ automatic writing ” undertaken in 1919 by two men, 
Breton and Philippe Soupault. In these experiments Breton 
began to “ cover sheets of paper with writing, feeling a praise- 
worthy contempt for whatever the literary result might be.” * 
From its beginnings as a simple experiment in associational 
writing, surrealism eventually became an aesthetic and a philo- 
sophy of revolution. Breton’s first Manifesto underscored his 
objection to rationalism, which, he claimed, had served to put 
facts of primary importance beyond the reach of the personal 


consciousness. Here he attempted a definition of surrealism, 
which he called 


Pure psychic automatism, by which it is intended to express, 
verbally, in writing, or by other means, the real process of thought. 
_ Thought’s dictation, in the absence of all control exercised by the 
reason and outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupations. 

* * * 


Surrealism rests in the belief in the reality of certain forms of 
association neglected heretofore, in the omnipotence of the dream 
and in the disinterested play of thought. It tends definitely to do 
away with all other psychic mechanisms and to substitute itself 
for them in the solution of the principal problems of life.‘ 


From the beginning, surrealism was more than a mere dis- 


“L’absence de systéme est encore une systéme, mais le plus sympathique ” (Tristan 
Tzara); “Toute conviction est une maladie” (Francis Picabia). The dadaists 
prided themselves on their ignorance of dadaist significance; so that we have Picabia 
making this speech in “explanation” of dada in February of 1920: “ You do not 
understand, of course, what we are doing! Well, my dear friends, we understand 
it still less. How wonderful, isn’t it, that you are right! ... You don’t under- 
stand? Neither do I; how sad!” For discussions of dadaism, see Albert Schinz, 
“Dadaisme: Poignée de Documents sur un Mouvement d’ Egarement de |’Esprit 
Humain apres la Grand-Guerre . . . ,” in Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages 5 (Oct. 1923-July, 1924) 53-79; Anna Balakian, Literary Origins of Sur- 
realism (New York, 1947), chapter 6, pp. 127-41; Tristan Tzara, “ Memoirs of 
Dadaism,” Appendix 2 of Edmund Wilson’s Azel’s Castle (New York, 1931), pp. 
309-12. Popular discussions of dadaism are frequent in the early 1920’s, particularly 
in the American magazine, Vanity Fair. 

? The word had been taken from the subtitle of a play by Guillaume Apollinaire, 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias, written and produced in 1917. 

5 Manifeste du Surréalisme, (Paris [1929]), p. 42; trans. Gascoyne in op. cit., 
p. 46. 

‘Breton, Jbid., p. 46; trans. Gascoyne, pp. 61-62. 
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covery of a way of writing. Like dadaism, it developed a 
strategy of attack against the conventional world, wherever 
that world seemed to offend the surrealist taste. But, whereas 
dadaism had reached out for whatever extravagant demon- 
stration of disapproval it could find, surrealism opposed the 
arts and morality of tradition with a specific aesthetic and 
a definite, elaborate practise; surrealism signified considerably 
more than nothing. Its opposition to traditionalism was as 
unrelenting as that of dada, but it attempted to develop an 
elaborate program, which included active protests against 
traditionalism in the arts and in society, and a sympathetic 
alignment with communism. 

The moral purposes of surrealism had, in fact, emerged from 
its original thory of art—for the results of the surrealist use of 
the unconscious had been uniformly to ridicule the pretensions 
and forms of existing society. The strange, anti-rational be- 
havior of the unconscious, as Freud had described and pictured 
it, was of course a part of its effort to evade the strictures of the 
ego and of the various institutional agencies which collaborated 
with the ego in repressing the unconscious. Surrealism, in 
defying these agencies of repression, used the unconscious as a 
point of vantage from which the “moral order” might be 
surveyed and judged; what had been, in Freud’s explanation 
of the unconscious, a serious but correctible evasion of rational 
order, became for the surrealists a mockery of it. The sur- 
realists therefore had actually reversed Freud’s purpose: instead 
of searching for a more sensible reéforcement of rational con- 
trols over the unconscious, they drew upon the habits of the 
unconscious itself in its attempts to overrule the reason and to 
destroy its power over desire. This surrealist strategy was 
perhaps naturally enough allied in the 1920’s with other expres- 
sions of the postwar revolution in morals; and this alliance 
explains the strange but understandable association of sur- 
realism with communism in the 1920's. 

Breton’s second Manifesto (1929) points up the importance 
of what he calls the “moral asepsis,” which is “the only 
chance of success for the surrealist operation,” and calls upon 
man to “ despise all prohibitions.” ° The dialectic of Marxism 
is complementary to surrealist activities: “I really cannot see, 


5 Breton, Second Manifeste du Surréalisme (Paris, 1930), pp. 81-82. 
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despite the views of a few narrowminded revolutionaries [he 
said in his second Manifesto], why we should abstain from 
taking up the problems of love, of dreaming, of madness, of art, 
of religion, so long as we consider these problems from the 
same point of view as they—and we too, consider Revolution.” ° 

The alliance of surrealism with communism was short-lived, 
but it is a significant fact of the history of 1920’s thought that 
two such different points of view should even occasionally have 
found a common ground. This common ground is suggested in 
a quotation from Breton which Nicolas Calas included in the 
New Directions 1940 display of surrealists. ‘“‘ Marx said: 
Transform the world! Rimbaud said: Change life. These two 
commands are for us but one.” But they were not at all 
intended by offiicial communism to be interpreted or acted 
upon in the way surrealists regarded them. The attachment to 
Freud’s theories of the unconscious is of far greater significance 
to surrealism than is the association with communism. In the 
same edition of the New Directions annual, Breton explains the 
precise limits of the surrealist debt to Freud: the surrealists 
owe much to “ all that is elucidation, based on clinical explora- 
tion, of the unconscious life. None the less we reject the greater 
part of Freudian philosophy as metaphysics.” * That is, the 
surrealist accepts the findings and will try also to imitate the 
procedure of the analyst, but refuses to accept the rationale of 
psychoanalysis or its attachment to psychology as a science. 
Surrealism suggests absolute freedom for the artist from exter- 
nal disciplines. He is not to be held by any dictates of taste, 
and the great variety of his expressions points simply to the 
variety of possibilities revealed by the psychoanalytic exposure 
of the unconscious. “ To responsibility the Surrealists oppose 


revelation,” said Nicolas Calas in New Directions. Surrealism 


*Ibid., p. 27. The crisis in the Marxist-surrealist relationship occurred when 
Louis Aragon published “Red Front,” a poem that in most respects is neither 
surrealist in inception nor Marxist in strategy. The “Aragon Affair” began with 
the suppression of the French edition of Literature of the World Revolution in 
which “ Red Front ” had appeared. Both the surrealists and the Marxists came to 
his defense, but neither approved altogether of the tactics of the other. The pro- 
ceedings against Aragon were dropped, but the controversy continued and led even- 
tually to Aragon’s withdrawal from the surrealist group. 

7“ Surrealist Pocket Dictionary,” ed. Nicolas Calas, New Directions in Prose and 
Poetry (Norfolk, Conn, 1940), pp. 403, 400. 

*«“ Towards a Third Surrealist Manifesto,” in Ibid., p. 416. 
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is an attempt to bring directly to consciousness the revelation 
of the unconscious being. 

The surrealist is opposed to any rationalization of the 
artist’s “ gift”; for this reason he is not particularly interested 
in matters of form or discipline, though formal excellence may 
constitute an incidental part of any surrealist’s work. Assum- 
ing that the image is the irreducible mimimum of art, the sur- 
realist wishes to protect the imagery he finds in dreams and in 
other expressions of the unconscious, to reproduce it with as 
little interference as possible from the conscious mind. What 
results may be intelligible or not; its intelligibility is not an 
important matter; rather, its fidelity to the poet’s experience 
is the test it must pass, and no one but the poet can judge of 
that success. While psychoanalysis views its discoveries of the 
unconscious as a means of consolidating the defenses of the ego 
against attack from it, the surrealist looks upon these dis- 
coveries as an opportunity for renewed battle against the 
forces of repression. The analyst wishes to understand these 
forces, the surrealist wants to abolish them. Analysis serves 
adjustment to society, surrealism offers a revolution against it. 
The unconscious, as it is expressed in dreams and revealed in 


the patient’s reports to his physician, shows the effect of 
repression upon desires; understanding of these desires depends 
upon a successful translation of them into rational terms, a 
renewal of the intelligent effort of the ego to keep them in some 
form of order. The surrealist presents the raw material of these 
desires in the interests of actualizing them or at least giving 
them direct representation.’ 


® Recent expressions of surrealist theory have abandoned the early preoccupation 
with the “prison of the unconscious.” Breton and Calas have both rejected the 
tendency of early surrealists toward mere mechanical reproduction of psycho- 
analytic symbolism. What such late demonstrations of surrealism as those in View 
magazine have pointed out is the function of the poet in revising this symbolism 
and giving it an application and order quite different from those imposed upon it 
by psychoanalysts. In this respect, the “ neo-Surrealists” compare with the poets 
of the Apocalypse in being less often slaves and more frequently masters of the 
unconscious. This independence of the limits of clinical psychoanalysis is much less 
noticeable in surrealist painting (Ernst, Tchelitchew, Dali and others), which has 
for the most part continued to realize pictorially and without much variation the 
desires resident in the unconscious. The New York magazine, VVV, concerned 
principally with painting, is a good source for a study of this tendency in surrealist 
painting, which has indeed continued the early surrealist ideas much more con- 
sistently than has its poetry and its editorial prose. 
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3 


Both surrealism and dadaism were revolutionary movements 
in the arts. They expressed in one way or another the rest- 
lessness of the post-war artist and intellectual. They were 
exaggerated protests against the institutions and conventions 
which were generally being baited and mocked in the 1920’s. 
They were alike in their expression of twentieth century irra- 
tionalism, as well as in their desire to hasten the end of the 
conventional world, to bring about “the revolution.” The 
irrationalism of surrealist preaching and practice was deliber- 
ate. Its violation of the psychoanalytic purpose was also a 
part of the general habit of taking crude advantage of whatever 
opportunity the age offers for an exploitation of its advances 
in scientific discovery. In refusing to countenance the purpose 
of psychoanalysis, the surrealists simply acted in accordance 
_ with their revolutionary principles, which were based upon a 
hatred for and a scorn of the intellect. The world is held in 
bondage to the intellect, they said in effect; it is victim of the 
mechanization of the modern intelligence. Modern man can be 
saved only by his trusting to his instincts, by freeing his 
instincts from their victimization by the intellect This oppo- 
sition to the intellect and the reason, this attempt to break 
through the conventional protections which the intellect had 
built against the flood of instinct, was shared by other writers 
and artists, who were otherwise not comparable with the 
surrealist group. Chief among these was D. H. Lawrence, and 
his work provided a bridge from the surrealism of the 1920’s 
to the work of certain British intellectuals of World War II. 
The crisis in Lawrence’s life as a writer and thinker occurred 
when he rejected the scientific basis of psychoanalysis and sub- 
stituted his own version of the unconscious; it was a change 
from a clinical to a mythological point of view. 

In his two brief books on the new psychology, Lawrence 
claimed that psychoanalysis had mapped out the area of the 
unconscious with the single purpose of putting scientific barriers 
in the way of its expression. What Freud had described as a 
vast “reclamation project for the ego ” seemed to Lawrence to 
have been a coordinated plan for preventing the instincts of 
man from direct and joyful expression. Life must be lived 
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dynamically, he insisted; the psychoanalyst, he said, like any 
other scientist, wants to control it, to dehumanize it. “ Life 
must be lived from the deep, self-responsible spontaneous 
centers of every individual, in a vital, non-ideal circuit of 
dynamic relation between individuals,” ?° he said in Fantasia 
of the Unconscious. He discovered nothing in modern civiliza- 
tion but deliberate efforts to cheapen life, to thin it out or to 
put it in chains fashioned by the intellects of scientist, law- 
maker, and preacher. All modern demonstrations of the critical 
intelligence are in effect barriers to life, he argued, and their 
total effect is to weaken human consciousness and to make it a 
victim of all forms of insidious moral bacteria. Passions and 
desires are instinctual and unconscious, Lawrence maintained; 
to fashion them into ideals of conduct, to idealize life, is to 
threaten it with extinction. “ Any particular mode of passion 
or desire which receives an exclusive ideal sanction at once 
becomes poisonous.” ** The unconscious is therefore “ wiser ” 
than the intellect, for the latter merely fumbles with desires 
and erects barriers to what it calls their “ improper ” or “ im- 
moral ” satisfaction. 

Lawrence’s book on The Apocalypse provides a clue to what 
has developed in recent times as the Laurentian tradition in 
writing and thinking. The book is in part textual criticism, 
discussing at some length the structure of the Book of Revela- 
tion, the tamperings of various scholars and doctrinaires with 
the original; it is also a discussion of the symbolism of apoca- 
lypse. In Lawrence’s incidental remarks upon Christianity one 
finds a statement and a summary of the thoughts which had 
disturbed him earlier and had roused him to strong opposition 
to modern civilization. The book expresses Lawrence’s opposi- 
tion to power as that is revealed in modern political expressions. 
The Apocalyptic religion, said Lawrence, represents that second 
kind of Christianity which one sees demonstrated in evan- 
gelical meetings and in sessions of the Salvation Army, the 
religion of self-glorification which seeks, by way of compen- 
sation, to destroy the power vested in leaders and saints. The 
mass’s fear of power, combined with its resentment of it, is 
expressed in the apocalyptic fervor of its religious meetings, in 


10 Fantasia of the Unconscious (New York, 1930), p. 113. 
bid. 
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which the Lord is represented as an avenging spirit who will 
restore to men the power they have given away. The Apoca- 
lypse is therefore that book of the Bible which provides for 
“the hidden side of Christianity. ... For the Apocalypse does 
not worship power. It wants to murder the powerful, to seize 
the power itself, the weakling.” ** 

According to Lawrence, the Christian faith has encouraged a 
timid withdrawal from individual responsibility, so that today 
“Society consists of a mass of weak individuals trying to 
protect themselves, out of fear, from every possible imaginary 
evil, and, of course, by their very fear, bringing the evil into 
being.” * It is in this way that Christianity has developed, in 
the same manner as civilization, as “ one long evasion. It has 
caused endless lying and misery, misery such as people know 
teday, not of physical want but of far more deadly vital want. 
Better lack bread than lack life. The long evasion, whose only 
fruit is the machine! ” '* Modern man is now the victim of this 

spiritual castration. He has come to rely upon outside authority 

and advice; his original courage and desire are overwhelmed by 
the Christianity of thou-shalt-not’s and the science of anti- 
sepsis. “ Men are far more fools today, for stripping them- 
selves of their emotional and imaginative reactions, and feeling 
nothing.” 

Lawrence shared at least one point of view with other irra- 
tionalists of the 1920’s: his opposition to authority and _pre- 


*2 Apocalypse (New York, 1932), p. 27. The white horseman of the Apocalypse 
had an especial attraction for Lawrence, and he is also used as a symbol of the 
writing of “The New Apocalypse.” Lawrence had said in Apocalypse, p. 100: 
“The rider of the white horse! Who is he, then? ... He is the royal me, he is 
my very self and his horse is the whole MANA of a man. He is my very me, my 
sacred ego, called into a new cycle of action by the Lamb and riding forth to 
conquest, the conquest of the old self for the birth of a new self... .” This quo- 
tation was used as a prefatory note at the beginning of The White Horseman: 
Prose and Verse of the New Apocalypse, published by Routledge in 1941. Like 
the poets of the Apocalypse, Lawrence regretted the loss by modern man of his 
selfness, or personal identity; he called it the “taming” of man. “ Man is the only 
creature who has deliberately tried to tame himself,” Lawrence said in a piece 
called “ The Novel and the Feelings,” published posthumously in Phoenix (1936). 
The psychoanalysts, he continued, have viewed man as the victim of centuries of 
taming and have attempted to continue the process by securing him from invasions 
of primitive desire. 

*8 Tbid., p. 33. 

4 Tbid., p. 46. 

15 Ibid., p. 79. 
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scription from a non-personal source; that is, opposition to the 
depersonalizing of the human spirit by mechanical, scientific, 
and modern religious forces. Like the surrealists, with whom 
he is otherwise not in sympathy, he spoke with vigor and 
passion of the danger to modern man caused by a sophistication 
of his life-processes, the slowly growing domination of the 
intellect over the body and its instincts. What Lawrence 
preached is an ancient sermon on an ancient text—the death 
of the intellect, or rather the death of its power over man. 
Submission to the agents of the intellect can only lead to 
a weakening of man’s spiritual resources, he insisted. And 
Lawrence was hostile as well to psychoanalysis; for the secrets 
which Freud had uncovered and tried to suppress, he main- 
tained, were after all nothing less than the mysteries of man’s 
primitive, whole, healthy life. 


4 


Since Lawrence’s death in 1930, his work has had various 
effects upon his readers and followers. The work of love which 
Aldous Huxley undertook in the editing of Lawrence’s letters 
and in explaining him to the readers of the 1930’s was matched 
by the attempts of others to introduce Lawrence as a figure of 
considerable importance for the light he threw upon the prob- 
lem of modern man. After 1930, in the revaluation of Lawrence, 
it was the author of Apocalypse and of The Plumed Serpent 
who received most attention: the explorer of myth and of 
ancient religions, the advocate of primitivism in society and of 
primitive cultism in religion. In these respects Lawrence had 
opened the door to a realization of the significance of the self, 
an inquiring and a vigorously healthy and independent self 
which resisted all pressures from the modern world, ali efforts 
to organize and to “ tame ” man by reducing his individuality 
and making him a slave to efficiency. 

During the second World War, a number of British poets, 
who called themselves the “ Poets of the Apocalypse,” made 
their appearance in British magazines. The group included 
such men as Henry Treece, Nicholas Moore, J. F. Hendry and 
G.S. Fraser. They rejected the precedent of the major British 
poets, like Auden and Spender, but admired and imitated the 
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work of the young Welsh poet, Dylan Thomas. They were not 
followers of Lawrence in any strict sense, but they shared with 
him his opposition to external or impersonal ordering of their 
minds. The program of the Apocalypse is a restatement of 
aesthetic anarchism; in 1938 these poets agreed upon a state- 
ment of principle: 


(1) That Man was in need of greater freedom, economic no less 
than aesthetic, from machines and mechanistic thinking. 

(2) That no existent political system, Left or Right; no artistic 
ideology, Surrealism or the political school of Auden, was 
able to provide this freedom. 

(3) That the Machine Age had exerted too strong an influence 
= art, and had prevented the individual development of 

an. 

(4) That Myth, as a personal means of reintegrating the person- 

tlity, had been neglected and despised.'® 


The four points add up to what the young poets of the 
Apocalypse called a special form of anarchism, and for both the 
political meaning of that term and its justification as an 
aesthetic way of life they have turned to the work of Herbert 
Read. Read’s book Poetry and Anarchism (1938) has had an 
especial influence upon the group. The poet, Read says, “ 
necessarily an anarchist,” and he ought not to trust any idea 
of the state, whether Marxist or Fascist. The very tempera- 
ment of the poet is inimical to all external forms of politics: 
he instinctively rejects any organization of his life imposed 
from without. Society cannot interfere with the poet’s view, 
for “no great art is possible unless you have as corresponding 
and contemporary activities the spontaneous freedom of the 
individual and the passive coherence of a society.” ‘* Where 
this passive coherence is not possible, the poet must neverthe- 
less remain aloof from “ everything temporal and opportunist ” 
and then accept the verdict of society: “stay where you are 
and suffer if you must.” ** 
The poets of the Apocalypse shared Read’s political views, 
and they joined both with him and with Lawrence in condem- 
ning modern civilization for its de-humanizing effect upon the 


16 Cited by Francis Scarfe, Auden and After (London, 1942), p. 155. 
'7 Herbert Read, Poetry and Anarchism (London, 1938), p. 20. 
Ibid. 
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individual. As for their attitude toward surrealism, like Read, 
they praised surrealism for its boldness in revolt against reason, 
but they insisted strongly upon the right of the poet to give to 
unconscious imagery his own form and imaginative order. The 
unconscious is the source of poetic vision, they granted, but 
it exists for the poet, not the poet for it. Surrealist practice 
had originally followed the habits of the unconscious almost 
slavishly, so that at times surrealists had not been much more 
than reporters of the literal content of the unconscious mind. 
Read insisted upon the poet’s will to order as strongly as he 
maintained that it can be used only in a condition of privacy. 
“Tf a poet describes honestly his private perspective on the 
world, his private universe,” said G. S. Fraser, a spokesman 
for the Apocalypse, “ human minds are sufficiently analogous 
to each other for that private universe to become (ultimately 
though certainly not immediately) a generally accessible human 
property.” 

In the poetry of the Apocalypse, one discovers a mood of 
personal resignation to the brutality of modern life, combined 
with skepticism regarding any confident prophets of world 
order. The lesson of the second World War seems to have 
discouraged any whole-hearted sympathy with large, imper- 
sonal dogmas. 

Which is the final shape, then, which the sharp 


Edge to cut from history its coat of brass 
And bear unto the forty winds a sign? 


asks Henry Treece in the concluding sonnet of his sequence, 
“Towards a Personal Armageddon.” 


Which of these voices leans on silver tongue, 
Learning a weapon that will dull the sword, 
And blazing stalactite reduce to dust? 

Which fling my devil down and let me sleep? 
Patience, my masters, while the children weep 
Their unborn bodies’ blood for my poor beast, 
Whose shackles falter in his wordy ruin, 
Whose worlds are nothing more than angels sing 
From coloured pages, unbelieved, unheard 

Of men. Patience again, I ask you, lest 

In carving we may cut the throat of hope.*° 


19 G. S. Fraser, “ Apocalypse in Poetry,” The White Horseman (London, 1941), 
p. 29. 
2°Henry Treece, Collected Poems (New York, 1946), p. 52. 
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And, in a poem, “ The Ruin and the Sun,” Nicholas Moore 
speaks of the disasters of the war which have made clear 
thinking about patent remedies seem futile indeed. 


And faster, in England here, it comes to me, the wind 
That blows only this nightmare on mankind, 
That shows the fascist strong, and the democrat blind.? 


The poet cries out momentarily against the “ monsters of gold, 
effigies of gain,” announcing their collapse after “ the chains of 
war ” cease to hold. But this is a temporary expression of a 
futile resentment; and the poet’s misery, after all, 


Hangs like the people’s star on the chestnut tree. 
The wind blows. The disaster is here and clear. 
The tree in the wind sings differently. I see 

The young man of evening lift his face in the sun, 
Out of Europe’s ruin Love come to everyone.” 


The work of these poets shows clearly their declaration of 
independence from the strictures of surrealism upon the use of 
the unconscious. While they are convinced of the value of the 
unconscious as a source of poetic imagery and theme, they do 
not allow themselves to be limited by the motifs or by the 
repetitious character of unconscious imagery. Whatever the 
reason—their own superiority over the surrealists in the matter 
of poetic skill, or their freedom from the artifical holds of sur- 
realist ideology—it is abundantly evident that their poetry is 
more freshly original, technically more skillful, and aestheti- 
cally more valuable than surrealist work; yet it does not deny 
to itself whatever of value the psychoanalytic textbook offers 
to the poet. With the reinstatement of consciousness as an 
important factor in the making of poetry, the poets of the 
Apocalypse have been able to reintroduce the proper function 
of the conscious and creative mind, a function which is the 
aesthetic equivalent of the service which the rational mind 
performs for the psychoanalyst. With this difference: that the 
creative mind is always in closer and more sympathetic alliance 
with the unconscious, that it works with the unconscious rather 
than as a simple agency of enlightened control. The metaphors 
of this poetry are therefore often not unlike those of surrealist 


21 Poetry (London), 1 (Nov., 1940) 74. 
22 Ibid., p. 75. 
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poetry. But they are different as well, in being merely the raw 
material of poetry, given a conscious order and worked over in 
terms of conscious structure and order. Surrealist poetry has 
always tended toward triteness and repetition, because of the 
limited service which its metaphors are made to perform. 
These same metaphors, released from the narrow confinement 
of the unconscious, provide a much more significant basis of 
poetic development in the poetry of the Apocalypse. In this 
latter work, the metaphors and symbols of the unconscious are 
thematically developed within the strategies of structural 
organization; and as such, they provide the means of extensive 
and enlightening comment upon the problem of man’s existence 
in a world which the poet of the Apocalypse rejects with no 
less vigor than the surrealist poet. Specifically, the themes of 
this latter-day poetry are the fundamental themes of birth, 
death, the pain of isolation from group society, the complex of 
sex and sensibility known in our time as the equivalent of 
romantic love; to these are added the themes of emotion and 
feeling accentuated and accelerated by the crisis-psychology of 
war. These themes—each of them developed earlier in the 
1930’s by Dylan Thomas—have been given ideological direc- 
tion by the interest of these young poets in D. H. Lawrence’s 
search for a substitute in ancient myth and religion for the 
defeated rational assumptions of modern civilization. They are 
also supported and controlled intellectually by the anarchism 
of Herbert Read; and indeed this anarchism, which in Read is 
part of his elaborate refusal and rebuttal of Marxist claims, 
seems well on its way to being the most important ideological 
support of this recent poetry. 

As a result of this “ reestablishment ” of the poet’s conscious 
mind in the working of poetry, new opportunities for the ex- 
pression of sentiment have appeared; these opportunities are 
not unlike those offered the traditional poet, except that they 
have left, as a residue of surrealist history, resources in myth 
and imagery not ordinarily used by the conventional poet. 
Henry Treece’s “ City,” number 22 of “ Mystic Numbers ” ** 


23 Op. cit., p. 14. The text of the entire poem follows (reprinted here from 
Collected Poems by Henry Treece, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copy- 
right 1946 by Henry Treece): 


Abrupt, unfluid as an eagle’s love, : 
Stone’s frozen tumult rears itself from fields, 
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speaks of the modern city as an organized and continuous 
disaster, alleviated only by what appear to be almost accidental 
expressions of ordinary feeling: “ shut from terror ”—that is, 
forgetful of it for the moment—and held by the injudicious 
naturalness of a bird’s cry, 


Two lovers stand, and from reaction’s hand 
Scatter humanity across the park. 


The sentiment is almost trite, or would be, were it not for the 
original details which precede it. These details are in their 
nature derived from an experience with the imagery of the 
unconscious which the course of surrealism has offered. In this 
poem, we can see the essential differences between the poetry 
of the Apocalypse and that of the surrealists. The materials 
are from the same source: derived as they are from the uncon- 
scious to which the two groups are equally sensitive, they fall 
into mythic patterns occasionally in surrealist writing, invari- 
ably in the writing of the poets of the Apocalypse. The first 
stanza of “ City ” suggests the coldness of city blocks, “ Stone’s 
frozen tumult,” the overwhelming tendency of the city to re- 
duce all life to static memorials to itself. In the second stanza 
Treece recalls the figures of Christ and Judas, antithetic sym- 
bols of Christian purpose and motive, and gives them residence 
in the place of stone: they walk upon “ The strict stone river ” 
and are multiplied “in their hosts” of men and women, pro- 
fessed Christians, who walk the pavement. The “ stone tree ” 
provides a haven “Hard as a pauper’s prayer” for “the 
unprofitable birds.” 


Housing from germ to worm the flower of faith, 
The pock-patched beggar and the marble saint. 


Here, Christ and Judas walk upon the stream, 
The strict stone river, in their hosts; 

Hard as a pauper’s prayer, the stone tree shades 
From tempest the unprofitable birds. 


Here, the stern moment hides above the cloud, 

Strange music shocks the hand of carven men 

Who knew no symphony but song of stone: 

“How will destruction fall,” they beg, “how death? ” 


But, shut from terror and the toppling plinth, 
Drugged with the dream of plover’s scream on hills, 
Two lovers stand, and from reaction’s hand 

Scatter humanity across the park. 
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The dominating idea of the poem—an idea consciously 
imposed upon a set of images drawn from the unconscious—is 
that men, accustomed to sensing danger and disaster in their 
ordinary settings, will fail altogether to find them in a setting 
empty of ordinary things. Their blood cries out for signs of 
disaster so that they may prepare for it—and, more, be aware 
of it as an experience. “* How will destruction fall,’ ” they beg, 
“*how death?’ ” The last stanza, while it uses or presupposes 
all of these images as well as the organization implicit in them, 
tries to mitigate the terror by introducing an exception; but the 
terror, in being qualified, only becomes more intense; for the 
humanity which the two lovers scatter “ across the park ” will 
not endure. 

This idea—of the city’s abstract being which smothers its 
particulars or forces them to die through slow starvation of the 
spirit—is one common enough to modern poetry. The surrealist 
would deny that it is necessary formally and consciously to 
recognize it—would insist that what the experience does to the 
unconscious is a sufficient poetic means. Treece has consciously 
ordered and formally presented the experience, and his treat- 
ment has had these results: in the formal organization of the 
images, they have been reduced in importance so that they 
serve rather than dominate the poem; in the more obvious 
arrangement of lines and stanzas, one notes a rational progres- 
sion, the first three stanzas offering illuminating details of the 
total experience (which is always seen through and beyond its 
particulars) , and the final stanza providing a re-enforcement 
of it through a conscious effort to deny it. Treece’s poem offers 
some evidence of the conscious process of creation with which 
he and his fellows are mainly concerned. Others of his poems 
show in varying degrees the interrelationship of unconscious 
imagery with conscious strategy. The poetry of Dylan Thomas 
provides the most vivid and the richest examples of the quali- 
ties of the unconscious in the service of the poetic mind. 

The poetry of the Apocalypse suggests that these men have 
come through and survived at least two of the crises of modern. 
times. The more immediate crisis is, of course, the second 
World War, to which they resigned themselves with full aware- 
ness of its disastrous character but with little or no enthusiasm 
for its promised objectives. As Moore has put it, “ Hitler is 
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love’s taunting fable, the earth gone wrong, . . . His is success / 
That feeds itself on failure. ...” ** They accept the incidence 
of wars, but they do mc. actively sponsor or assist in any 
large-scale political maneuvers. Their aloofness, therefore, from 
active participation in any contemporary affairs is a demon- 
stration of their disapproval of all of them. The other crisis is 
that of the years intervening between the two World Wars, 
during which dadaism, surrealism, and communism had all 
tried to hasten the processes of revolution, and each had failed. 
The dadaist protest was sporadic and suffered defeat because 
of its failure of conviction. The surrealist revolution had given 
to the modern mind an awful awareness of a chaotic unconsci- 
ous subvening its smooth surfaces; but eventually its literal 
imitation of the unconscious proved tedious and uninspiring, as 
a succession of horrors may make anyone immune to the idea 
of horror itself. D. H. Lawrence’s persistent and strong oppo- 
_ sition to the mechanism of modern society provided a substan- 
tial mode of protest; his anti-intellectualism suggested this 
much at least to the poets of the Apocalypse: that they ought 
not trust the superficial gestures of the mind, and might suspect 
forever any and all purely intellectual solutions or panaceas. 

What these poets of the second World War follow in 
Lawrence is his steadfast maintenance of the value of the 
personal consciousness in interpreting and utilizing the re- 
sources of the unconscious; so that the impersonal acceptance 
of the unconscious, which they describe as surrealism’s greatest 
weakness, is replaced by an appeal to the poet to bring to his 
unconscious all of the resources of his will and imagination. In 
this respect, the revolutions advocated by dadaism, surrealism, 
and communism have been rejected for a personal formulation 
of attitudes and a fundamental trust in the value of the person 
as the limit of all literary activity. This point of view they 
accept because, as G. S. Fraser has explained, “ To act effec- 
tively in this world, one must cease to be a person, and become 
instead, like so many of the others, a bundle of stock responses 
and unsatisfied appetites.” One discovers in this a reaction 
quite different from that of the dadaists to World War I; 
instead of the very active nihilism of the latter, the poets of the 


24 [bid., p. 74. 
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Apocalypse prefer an attitude of resignation and a withdrawal 
from the hostile society of World War II. “ To-day,” concludes 
Fraser, “ we feel that we can best serve the general human 
interest by exercising our specific human function, which is to 
write poetry: to mount guard over the integrity of the imagina- 
tion and the completeness of man.” *° 


University of Wisconsin 


*° Op. cit., p. 31. 


